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€ He is really free, and he alone, who looks 
upon possible action in its various bearings upon 
the future, who can hold the balance between 
desires long enough to consider the consequences 
and then has power to decide for the higher. It is 
the bending to or the obedience to the truth 
which makes men free. All else is a species of 
slavery which renders him prey to the forces of 
the moment and drives him on such a whirlwind 
of passion as Dante in the Divine Comedy repre- 
sents as the doom of Paolo and Francesca. By a 
short-sighted self-interest the future is sacrificed 
to the passing whim. Such a choice is never 





freedom. 


€ Without individual self-restraint, without a 
choosing of the best for one’s self, as well as for 
others, there can be no freedom in the body 
politic, only a struggle of mutually devouring interests 
which turn society into a battlefield and individual men into 
mutual enemies. With such a view of society, very common 
today, the supreme question becomes the question of which 
class and ultimately which individual shall be able to 
subdue and enslave all others so that it shall be free to 
follow its own impulses. 


€ Art, literature, and even social manners take on a beauty 
and meaning which is deep for life only when they are the 
evidence of self-discipline and self-control. 

Excerpts from RALPH TAYLER FLEWELLING 


“Self-limitation, Freedom and Democracy,” 
The Personalist, Vol. 1, No. 2 (July 1920) 

















The Value of Personality: The Philosophy 
of Ralph ‘Tyler Flewelling 


BY 


WILLIAM H. ALAMSHAH 





A S A RESULT of earth-shaking changes, nations 
long asleep are coming to life. They have awakened with a desire 
for ‘that share of freedom which accords with human dignity.’”" 
Their cries, heard around the world, have disturbed and alarmed 
certain neighbor nations. These latter nations, reacting in panic, 
would stifle this clamor for freedom. The gags used are economic, 
social, and political. But the gags are resisted. The ensuing struggle 
has activated our current world crisis. 

Seen in this light, world-tensions stem from and revolve about 
millions of people who demand now to be treated as persons. For 
the desire for “freedom” and the maintenance of “dignity” have 
always found their source and meaning in personality. We know 
what such values mean if we have awakened to what it means to be 
a person. Indeed, values have no meaning apart from personality.” 

In personality, then, we find the good earth that all men seek. 
Here we may well plant our moral ideas and values and, having 
planted, await with confidence the harvest that leads to peace. This 
is the message that our philosopher would leave with us, for his 
teaching has always been one and the same: if we would know life, 
reality, peace, we must know and cherish personality. Around this 
concept, therefore, we shall attempt to formulate what our philoso- 
pher has said concerning the basis of, and the solution to, our 
current problems. 


To begin with, personality may be conceived philosophically 
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(which will be our concern) as well as psychologically. That is, 
we can attempt to formulate a metaphysical as well as a psychic 
concept of who and what we are. Philosophically, therefore, per- 
sonality may be distinguished from individuality. The latter term 
emphasizes characteristic differences, discreteness, unrelatedness.* 
An individual, by definition, is a single unit; one apart from others. 
The former term suggests similarities and relatedness: we are 
similar in that each of us is a “‘self-identifying subject of experi- 
ence’; we are related in a deep, spiritual sense as the possessors 
of “intrinsic values and creative powers.’* Again, individuality 
issues largely from the determinations of chromosomes and genes; 
while personality is an outgrowth of character resulting from ‘‘the 
activities, habits, choices, and reactions of a person.’ Individuality 
possesses mere consciousness; personality is capable of appre- 
hending conscious events as such (consciousness of consciousness). 
Individuality may or may not achieve personality; personality 
necessarily presupposes individuality. 

A person, then, may be viewed and studied from two aspects. 
The first is the psychophysical organism. As such, man is the natural 
subject matter of biochemistry, biology, physiology, and psy- 
chology. We always know better what individuality means when 
the researchers in these fields have had their say. The second aspect 
may be called metaphysical. In this aspect man is the natural 
subject for moralists, ethicists, and those rare geniuses who have 
founded and furthered the religious insights of the civilized world. 
We know better what personality means when those who have 
been preoccupied with this aspect of man have had their say. It 
is in this latter connection that we must understand Flewelling 
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when he speaks of personality as the ‘‘supreme value,” “the greatest 
thing in the world.’”* 

Again, it is in a metaphysical sense that our philosopher speaks 
of a person as “‘a continuum in a time-space world.’” The reasons 


for arriving at such a concept, stated tersely, are as follows: The 


world is one of incessant motion and ever-changing relations. But 
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the relations as we perceive them are made possible because of 
various structures which “house” them. A structure within which 
related changes take place may be called a “continuum.” ‘The con- 
cept is familiar to scientists and philosophers alike. The ‘‘con- 
tinuum” within which physical events take place is space-time. 
For our philosopher the “continuum” in the world of mental 
events appears to be “the person.” As such the concept becomes 
a metaphysical characteristic of personality. The reasons are as 
follows: 

“Change,” “motion,” “relations,” “structure” —all are con- 
ceptualizations of a knowing mind. The mind produces such con- 
cepts because, in the first instance, we are not only subjects of 
experience (perceivers) but self-conscious subjects as well (con- 
ceivers). As subjects of experience we merely have an awareness 
of successive events; this is the act of perceiving. But as self- 
conscious subjects we can compare past perceptions and identify 
certain similarities and differences between them, as well as the 
particular order in which we experienced them. The capacity to 
look back at past perceptions in this way is a necessary condition 
for the birth of concepts. We can conceive of the concept of 
“change,” for example, because in self-consciousness we note that 
consistently no two perceptions are ever identical; in identifying 
this fact and in giving it a name, we not only give birth to the 
concept, but we manifest a significant characteristic. All conception 
signifies that the conceiver is a continuum in a changing perceptual 
world: changing perceptions are inspected apparently by something 
which does not change. We have some surety for this in the fact 
that conceptual knowledge requires one other capacity, namely, 
self-identification; for the ability to look back and to compare past 
perceptions requires an identifying agent who remembers these 
perceptions as his own. This is essential if we are to produce true 
concepts: past perceptions obviously must belong to one and the 
same subject if we are to have true rather than false conceptions. 
In acknowledging certain concepts as true, we virtually prove 
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that the conceiver (the person) is a continuum: self-identification 
means nothing more than that the something which has endured 
(has not changed) in the midst of change is the same something. 
By definition this is a continuum. In the light of these general 
considerations, we are able to understand why our philosopher 
speaks of a person as “a self-conscious unique entity capable of 
reflection upon its conscious states . . . the self-identifying subject 
of experience . . . a continuum in a time-space world.”* 

In order to complete our definition of a person, the character- 
istic of “moral creativity’ must be added. This characteristic 
correlates with the capacity of the person to transcend time-space 
in the pursuit of knowledge. For, just as the prerequisite of knowl- 
edge signifies a transcendence of time-space into the past in order 
to conceptualize that past, even so the prerequisite of the moral 
life means a transcendence of time-space into the future in order 
to conceptualize and plan that future. Each of these activities, 
knowledge and morality, requires “mental constructs,”’ or concepts. 
For, in the moral and spiritual life, to project ourselves (as we do) 
beyond what we are to what we shall be requires some conception 
of the ends which characterize this sort of activity; we must have 
some direction if we are to know where we are going. But to 
know these “‘ends,”’ to gain “direction,” is to conceive them, to 
create them out of past experience, personal knowledge, and the 
suggestions of the great moral teachers. That such “moral creativ- 
ity’’ is possible is evidenced by the continuity and development of 
moral concepts manifested in the history of mankind. This is so 
evident to our philosopher that he ascribes the characteristics of 
“self-direction” and “possessor of intrinsic values and creative 
powers’’ to all persons.° 

In the light of these considerations, Flewelling enjoins all men 
to recognize and to accept the demands which life makes on all 
persons. Taken together these demands constitute the moral and 
spiritual life. Taken separately we recognize the demand of growth, 


co-operation, and creativity. 
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The significance of “growth” is as old as the ancient Greeks. 
They discovered the concept in their search for ‘‘the constant of 
life.’’*° The suggestion came from the deeper, more profound levels 
of reality: it manifests itself clearly in the organic, psychic, and 
spiritual strata. Its significance for us is enormous. It means that 
permanence must be conceived as something dynamic, ?.e., a con- 
stant becoming. “Constancy’’ (of purpose) rather than a static 
“constant” characterizes far better the essence of reality.’’ It sug- 
gests that ultimately life is one of incessant development, of 
growth. 

The justification of this demand for growth issues from the 
universal structure within which all becoming takes place. We 
know this structure as both Nature and Mind: where the processes 
of becoming are material and organic, we speak of the laws of 
Nature; where they are psychic and purposive, we posit psycho- 
logical, moral, and spiritual laws. In both instances the laws are 
universal and, taken together as a unity, require a Universal Mind 
or Purpose. We know this Universal Mind by way of our capaci- 
ties; for, as persons, we recognize for ourselves and for all men 
that we were born for self-realization.’* In the realm of spirit, 
therefore, where purposiveness underlies reality, self-realization 
leads us to believe in a supreme Creative Mind. This is both 
synonymous with, and the justification for, growth. 

Having conceived this Supreme Mind, we become aware of a 
second demand, namely, co-operation;’* for, in acknowledging 
self-realization as the life-purpose of all persons, we recognize and 
accept a moral and spiritual obligation. Self-realization is binding 
on all men since it is the goal of all men. We may say that we are 
co-operating with the Supreme Intelligence when we both seek 
this goal for ourselves and when we allow ourselves to be used in 
aiding the self-realization of others. The ways in which we co- 
operate are well known. We find them at the point where moral 
and spiritual choices are made; for here we find Love, Justice, 
Righteousness. These are none other than the ways in which we 
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work with men and “‘serve God.” In Love, Justice, Righteousness, 
all men have offered to them the greatest hope for self-realization. 
Indeed, these paths may be called the true meeting ground between 
Man and God." 

Flewelling speaks finally of a third demand, namely, creativity. 
If we would know life, and if we would live fully, we must be 
creative. As we have seen, mere perception of events is a necessary 
but not a sufficient condition of knowing: “conception is essential 
to discovery.”® In the pursuit of knowledge conception ts creativ- 
ity. It is the same in living. In order to live purposefully, to realize 
fully our potentialities, we have need of moral and spiritual 
“constructs”: conception, and therefore creativity, is as essential 
in the search for beauty and goodness, as it is in the search for 
truth. As a consequence, our philosopher rarely speaks merely of 
effort, imagination, and morality as essentials in the growth and 
co-operation of persons. Instead, and in conformity with the 
creative demand, he calls for creative effort, creative imagination, 
and creative morality.’® 

This, then, as Flewelling lives and knows it, is the signification 
and significance of personality and persons. He stakes his hopes 
and his beliefs in the centrality of these concepts for a world in 
crisis. Indeed, he can recommend to such a world a program of 
hope only because of his profound belief in persons, human and 
Divine. His proposals of universal education, world citizenship, 
and world religion take on deeper meaning when we realize the 
source from which they spring, namely, the all-importance and 
inviolability of persons. 

As far back as 1918 Flewelling wrote that there was “‘a demand 
for a new humanity — for a fair chance for the mind and soul of 
every man born into the world.’’** The world did not listen. ‘Today 
we are only beginning to listen; perhaps because we are faced with 


the threat of universal destruction. 
Our philosopher did not then, nor does he now, believe that 
we need destroy ourselves. We can save ourselves by (1) acknowl- 
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edging that a new order of relationships, on a world-wide scale, 
is here to stay. Seclusion, isolationism, is no longer possible. In 
this new order of relationships, we must construe anew the mean- 
foreign affairs,’ “security,” 
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ing of ‘“‘nationalism,” ‘democracy, 
“economic and political freedom,” and the like. (2) A new order 
of values is required of us if there is to be conciliation and 
co-operation between cultures and nations.’* In conformity with 
the demands of growth, co-operation, and creativity, we must set 
above all other values an ‘“‘unreckoning love”’ for all human beings. 
This would place “devotion to righteousness” above personal 
security; justice above profits; co-operation above competition. 
(3) In accepting the new order of relationships and in creating 
a new scale of values, we lay the groundwork for a new approach. 
For our philosopher that approach has three distinguishable fea- 
tures: universal education, world citizenship, and world religion. 

Universal ‘ducation. The old concept of mankind as structured 
by nature into a pyramidal hierarchy is no longer accepted. Men 
have come to see the lie in the “caste system”’: the lack of developed 
skills and abilities is not foreordained by nature but by the biases, 
injustices, and the selfishness of men. Genius may issue from any 
neighborhood. Inherited characteristics do not add up to the sum 
total of a person’s potentialities. America itself was once a “‘back- 
ward” nation. We grew to be great because the ignorant, the lost, 
the unwanted, were given a chance in this country to ‘make 
something of themselves.” 

Hierarchy exists, of course, in all societies. But the reason for 
its existence is not to be traced to the foreordinations of nature. 
On the contrary, the facts suggest other, more compelling, reasons: 
lack of educational opportunity, social conditioning which instills 
in the minds of large numbers of people passive acceptance of 
poverty, lack of opportunity, servility, contempt for any such 
ideal as “‘mass education,’’ economic injustices, forms of govern- 
ment in which perpetuation of established institutions takes preced- 


ence over the “inviolability of personality,” and, finally, the lack 
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of moral responsibility on the part of many men and women 
where opportunities do exist. IThese reasons are as basic as any 
for ‘“‘backwardness,”’ wherever it exists. 

In order that men of all nations might meet as equals in trade, 
in politics, in social intercourse, the democratic ideal of mass 
education must prevail. Our philosopher eloquently states the 


case for this feature of the program in these words: 


Mass education has been considered impractical, impos- 
sible, or undesirable, where any sort of caste system has 
existed. The American effort to educate everyone is often 
ridiculed, is often defective, and yet has proved its value 
for democracy. We now know that the old prejudice, 
holding that the great proportion of men, and certain 
races are incapable of learning, was the illusion of a 
dying age. Men of various races, nations, and conditions, 
given a chance at an education, have been able to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with all comers. The notion that 
certain portions of society are divinely ordained to remain 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, is shattered. The 
onetime ignorant millions are feeling the stirrings of 
mental desire and, in the persons of single representatives, 
have matched the most favored."® 

The crisis of our times suggests, even demands, that the world 
harken to the plea for universal education which our philosopher 
and others have so often repeated. 

World Citizenship. lf we are to survive and resolve the crisis 
of our times, Flewelling warns that “our democracy must include, 
with our own achievement of freedom, the granting to others of 
the same liberties we claim for ourselves.’’*’ The reasons are not 
far to seek. Millions of hitherto exploited and suppressed peoples 
have come to the consciousness of the availability of freedom. They 
recognize and believe now that freedom is their due. They yearn 
for self-regulation in internal affairs, control of their national 


resources, the right to be free within the boundaries of their own 


state. They see this as their right and are willing to fight for it. 
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Many such nations, though small, are ready to stand up to the 
larger nations, even as the early American colonists were ready to 
stand up to the power that was England. ‘The issue is moral: we can 
either accept a world made up of citizens rather than slaves and 
thus affirm the aims of “life, liberty, and happiness’ which we 
profess, or we can denounce this truth as being inapplicable to 
certain peoples and thus live a lie. 

We do well to ponder hard our attitude toward world citizen- 
ship. Refusal to recognize the reality of this need may lead to 
consequences which may be suggested by the following oft-repeated 
questions. How long can even the most prosperous nations con- 
tinue to prepare for war without eventual bankruptcy? Considering 
the well-known power of current war missiles, what pictures of 
destruction do these conjure up? What kind of physical conditions 
are in prospect for the victors (if any) of World War III? Willing- 
ness to accept the challenge of world citizenship, on the other hand, 
may lead to mutual benefits as yet undreamed of in terms of world 
markets, broadening of national cultures, inestimable progress 
in harnessing ‘‘atoms for peace.” 

World Religion. The motivation to “‘live and let live,’ how- 
ever, cannot spring from the practical rules of morality. The truth 
which these rules contain can only carry us for the mile that 
prudence envisages. The broader vision, from which spring uni- 
versal education and world citizenship, requires a motive-power 
which can carry us the “extra mile.”” For this our philosopher 
sees only one answer: an “unreckoning love,” at once the justi- 
fication and the aim of all religion. 

Morality, conceived as ‘“‘a matter of habit or practice, or social 
conformity,’ suggests state lines, differing biases and prejudices, 
and competing cultures. “Unreckoning love,” by definition, 
embraces all men as brothers, fully expects sacrifice in the devotion 
to duty, and refuses to shut the door in the face of the “prodigal.” 
To effect universal education and world citizenship entails whole- 


hearted commitment to these qualities and attitudes. 
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By world religion Flewelling means “spirituality which lifts 
goodness to the plane of creativity.” Religion so conceived is the 
natural pursuit of man as well as the surest hope of unifying 
different faiths and the various formal religions: if we love, we 
grow as men and lift other men with us. To do this is the only 
justification for having been born. 

Such a program as this may by some be called idealistic, 
impractical. They would put their entire faith in a strong military 
power, in economic aid and, as the case may be, in Eastern or 
Western alliances. Our philosopher has no argument with such 
procedures and proposals. Indeed, he clearly states that such 
developments have their merit and are not to be discounted. But 
he, along with many others, feels justified in asking: Strength for 
what? Economic aid to what end? Alliances with whom? Against 
whom? Black against white? Or should it be dialectical material- 
ism against capitalistic materialism? Or, perhaps, Moslem against 
Christian? Are these rational alternatives? 

Our philosopher believes that the truth of any proposal can 
be tested in its qualifications of preserving the sacredness of 
individual human beings, in its promotion of co-operation among 
nations, and in its proximity to the highest insights of the religious 


life. 
NOTES 
*R. T. Flewelling, Winds of Hiroshima (New York, Bookman Associates, 1956), p. 16. 
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Personalism of Rabindranath ‘Tagore 


BY 


PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY 





R ABINDRANATH TAGORE,’ the great poet and 
prophet of modern India, was an ardent personalist. He expressed 
his philosophical conviction not only through his poetry’ but also 
through his prose, most of which is available in English,’® having 
been delivered as lectures before English and American audiences. 
However, he presented his views in the language of a visionary and 
a poet rather than in that of an argumentative philosopher. The 
former approach is more effective, for the subject matter is such 
that a direct and personal appeal to one’s imagination and senti- 
ment has greater power to convince than do detached reasons. Yet 
reason also makes its demands and insists on getting matters on its 
own terms. It may, therefore, be of help if we bring out the bare 
bones of reasoning underlying the soulful writings of the poet- 
philosopher. 

Tagore starts with the perception of the basic truth of personal- 
ism that man is not a mere biophysical animal with egocentric 
instincts of possession and self-preservation, but that he has a soul- 
life, a fund of spiritual energy, far in excess of his needs. This finds 
expression in such cultural activities as art and religion, which are 
sought for their own sake.‘ Science, on the other hand, is for Tagore 
more or less pragmatic in its aims and methods, and so expresses 
the biophysical man more than the spiritual one.’ His self-expres- 
sion in cultural activities is man’s personality. It has two aspects 
~—-one individual, the other universal. Let us consider the indi- 


vidual aspect first. 
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Man seeks to have things on his own terms or to appropriate 
them so as to build up a world of his own which alone seems to 
be real to him,*® because what is abstract and remote, like scientific 
truths, though useful and reasonable, does not satisfy him. The 
criterion of truth is satisfaction of the personality of man.* “What 
imagination seizes as beauty is truth,” says Keats, for whom beauty 
is joy and who also demands that “the maxims of philosophy must 
be proved upon our pulses.’ Shelley complains that “we know 
more than we can imagine.’ Tagore is in agreement with them. 
He uses the expression “imagination’”’ in the same sense of an 
“inward-seeing power,’’ when he says that the “living atmosphere 
of superfluity in man is dominated by imagination as the earth’s 


1 


atmosphere by the light.’’* He also complains of science that it 
gives us mere information, a kind of knowledge that “merely 
accumulates but does not illuminate.”® Wordsworth saw that 
poetry deals with the human appearance of things and not with 
their abstract and so-called realities that concern science, and he 
considered this poetic or human aspect of reality to be truer than 
the scientific one. Tagore, too, saw this.’° 

Thus by virtue of his possessing a spirituality which is above 
all biophysical necessities of life and which is concerned with its 
free enjoyment, every man is busy building a personal world of his 
own out of his experiences, a world different from the impersonal 
one of science and common sense — a world which is workable yet 
which is not so “true” or intimate as the former. This world of 
imagination and the emotions is the expression of man’s person- 
ality. It is the world of art.” But is this world of art subjective, 
closed to others, because it is personal? Here we come to the other 
aspect of personality, viz., the universal. Tagore believes with 
Croce that though art is personal, a direct expression of the artist's 
mind, it is, nevertheless, communicable. How this can be possible 
is not, and cannot be, explained by Croce, for he does not believe 


in a superindividual spirit; but Tagore explains it, for he believes 


in that spirit. He calls it the Supreme Person. How does he arrive 
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at this? He gets there, first, by a sort of inference from the fact 
of universality of art. The personal world of art is individual yet 
universal; my world is not unlike yours. ‘Therefore it is not in 
my own individual personality that this reality is contained, but 
in an infinite personality.’”’* He gets there, secondly, through 
observing our activities of love and sympathy and of a peculiar 
delight that ever accompanies them; these indicate the relative 
truth of our separate individual selves and the ultimate truth of 
our one universal soul.” He gets there, in the third place, through 
a loving approach to nature, such as art makes, instead of the prac- 
tical one of science; this reveals to the poet nature as a direct 
communication to him from some Supreme Person."* The given- 
ness of the world, the external and the contingent factor in knowl- 
edge, which is a challenge to philosophy, is simply understood as 
a gift of this Supreme Person to us. ‘Reality is the expression of 
personality, like a poem, like a work of art. The Supreme Being 
is giving himself in his world and I am making it mine, like a poem 
which I realize by finding myself in it.’’”® 

Thus man infinitely exceeds himself (as Pascal observed). His 
nature is divine and this is why he yearns for the Supreme Person. 
“And man must feel that if this universe is not the manifestation 
of a Supreme Person then it is a stupendous deception and a 
perpetual insult to him.’’* Tagore quotes Isa Upanishad to sup- 
port him. The first verse says that everything in the restless 
universe is pervaded by God, who is giving Himself to us, and that 
we should enjoy his gift. Another verse is a prayer to the sun to 
collect its rays so that the worshiper may behold “the most blessed 
of all forms — the Person who is there,” and who is his own self.” 
This Supreme Person or God is infinite in essence but finite in his 
manifestations.’* As a person he is finite, creating and moving in 
time, suffering and striving by our side, and inspiring our love 
and worship. “Limitation of the unlimited is personality.”"* This 
limited and logically posterior product of the Absolute is held to 


be more real than its abstract condition, for what appears to the 
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human personality or imagination is truer than what appears 
to his sheer reasoning.*” The Absolute strives for and finds com- 
pletion in the finite personal form, which is significant to man. 
This finite product, therefore, is truer than is the infinite orig- 
inal. Such a view is not unknown in the West.” 

Thus, Reality may be said to be infinite-finite-infinite in essence 
and finite in appearance, this appearance being a mark of its 
reality and not of unreality. Tagore quotes Isa Upanishad again 
to support his faith in the unity of the infinite and the finite” and 
offers an analogy to help us in understanding this paradox. ‘The 
infinite and the finite are one as a song and singing are one. The 
singing is incomplete; by a continual process of death it gives up 
the song which is complete. The Absolute infinite is like a music 
which is devoid of all definite tunes and therefore meaningless.’’** 
Again, ““The progress of our soul is like a perfect poem. It has an 
infinite idea which once realized makes all movements full of 
meaning and joy.”** The timeless infinity is an indeterminate 
ground and the unity of all finite temporal determinations of it; 
these determinations, however, can never fully determine or com- 
prehend the infinite ground. Since Reality is infinite-finite, it may 
best be regarded as a Supreme Person or self-consciousness, and 
the world is then an art and a play of this Supreme Person.” 

This personalism is obviously different from that of F. C. S. 
Schiller, Rashdall, Balfour, and others, who think of God as a 
finite person. Their conception of God does not satisfy our reli- 
gious consciousness, which demands as well as reveals an infinite 
and Absolute Person. But Tagore’s personalism possesses the ele- 
ment of truth of the personalism of these western thinkers insofar 
as it rejects the pure transcendence of God, such as Deism offers us. 
The Absolute reveals itself to us as a person and this personal and 
finite manifestation is more real than is the impersonal ground. 
Man seeks the Supreme Person through his activities of art, reli- 


gion, and love for man. “The meaning of our self is not to be 


found in its separateness from God and others but in a ceaseless 
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realization of yoga, of union.”** But, then, how may our freedom 
be insured if God is not transcendent? Tagore would reply that 
this freedom is better understood in terms of God residing in and 
loving man. The God of the deist, bestowing freedom on man 
who is really separated from Him, is less comprehensible than 
an immanent God separating us and giving us freedom out of love 
just for the sake of uniting us again in love. Love requires separa- 
tion as well as union.*’ The philosophy of divine love and play 
explains how our individual self can realize the Universal Self or 
Person, whereas the doctrine of self-transcendence is offered to us 
as a complete paradox by Kierkegaard and his school of existen- 
tialists. Tagore believes with them in the reality and sanctity of 
the individual self, but he also believes that this individuality 
can be transfigured by a living sense of unity with the universal 
spirit, the Supreme Person. In fact, he thinks that the value and 
significance of the individual is correlative of that of the universal. 
Our individuality is valuable because it is not universal, for only 
through it can we realize the universal. Moreover, ‘The universal 
is ever seeking its consummation in the unique,’** so that this 
individuality, though relative and seeking the universal, is not 
a sheer illusion; it is an illusion that has a necessity and a sig- 
nificance. The Platonic philosophy with its bifurcation of being 
from becoming, the universal from the particular, is more logical 
than true. It is this spell of Platonism that has led Christian thought 
to separate God, whom it identified with Being, from the human 
self and the world of Becoming, so that for the Scholastics, Christ, 
who is to be regarded by them absolutely as God-man, necessary 
for the salvation of man, becomes a paradox to be accepted by sheer 
faith. Tagore points out this difficulty in Christian thought.” St. 
Anselm, however, asserts that the God-man, necessary for the sal- 
vation of man, must be at once perfect God and perfect man and 
not a conversion of one into another or a commixture of both into 
a third.*® The Jews, it seems, originally believed that the experience 


of God is a transfiguration of the finite human self, not a transpor- 
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tation from the finite to the infinite, from Becoming to Being.” 
It is the Platonic-Greek influence that created a yawning gulf 
between God and man. The Christian mystics have not been } 
affected by this intellectual view and have affirmed the truth of 
a personal and immanent God whom their intuition revealed. 
Tagore’s personalism has its roots in his own personal experi- i 
ence. Yet he has drawn much inspiration from the medieval 
mystics of India and particularly from the Bauls of Bengal (a 4 
class of mendicant friars). There has been in India a religious 
tradition throughout the ages that is different from, and has run . 
r 


parallel to, the traditional and institutionalized religions. This 
is a mystical and personalistic tradition in which God is sought 
more directly, simply and sincerely, as a Supreme Person very 
near to us, as ‘““The Man of the Heart,” as the Bauls call Him. 
Tagore loved this mystical tradition and, in his lectures, he quoted 


many of the songs belonging to it. For instance, he quoted this 





from Rajjab, a medieval mystic: ‘““God-man is thy definition, it 
is not a delusion but truth. In thee the infinite seeks the finite, the 
perfect knowledge seeks love, and when the form and the formless 
(the individual and the universal) are united love is fulfilled in 
devotion.”** From Ravidas, another medieval mystic, he quotes: 
‘Thou seest me, O Divine Man, and I see thee, and our love 
becomes mutual.’”* 

We end this essay by quoting what Tagore told Einstein on 
July 14, 1930, at the latter’s residence at Kaputh: “‘My religion 
is the reconciliation of the Super-personal Man, the Universal 


spirit, in my individual being.’’* 


NOTES 


‘Tagore (1861-1941) wrote in Bengali but many of his works have been translated into 
English. He received the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1913. He delivered lectures in ; 
America (published in 1917 as Personality) and in England (published in 1931 under the 
title The Religion of Man) . 


*Particularly in Gitanjali, first published in 1913 (Macmillan), for which he received 
the Nobel Prize. 

*Personality (Macmillan, 1917), Sadhana (Macmillan, 1919), The Religion of Man 
(Allen & Unwin, 1931). 
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Cultural Pluralism and 
Human Civilization* 


BY 


M. A. LAHBABI 





; = PERSONALIST is to be commended for its 
happy choice of the theme of this special issue: ““Man and His 
Values in a World of Crisis.” No other subject is more immediate, 
more tormenting. Even though this issue may not provide a quick 
solution to our present problems, it will help to illuminate them 
and to restore confidence in man and in those higher values which 
are common to all peoples. 

I offer in this paper some comments on one important aspect 
of the activity of modern man—culture. What is culture? How is 
it related to civilization? 

Understanding and communication among men as the reve- 
lation of truth, values, and reality are achieved through language 
when the latter is well constructed, that is, when the words used 
are precise. Still, the problem is not wholly one of vocabulary; 
it stems from the historical and philosophical bases upon which 
depends the co-existence of human societies. Imprecision in terms 
creates imprecision in minds and in the relationships between 
peoples. Confusion is a source of misunderstanding and discord. 
The art of correct thinking and of delimiting the contours of 
ideas and problems delivers us from the chaos of minds and hearts. 
Words are either concepts which aid human understanding or 
which bring discord and hate to an explosion. 

This is why now, more than ever, we must consider (or recon- 

*Translated by Virginia Hartt Ringer. 
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sider) certain dominant ideas and values in order to know them 
better, live them better, and, if necessary, re-evaluate them. The 
analysis of their real content will entail.some sacrifices. Man must 
rid himself of a number of complexes and prejudices which are 
deeply anchored in us—especially those of a majority of Western- 
ers (‘the Whites”) against any culture not having a Greco-Roman 
origin and those against Europe of certain elites in Africa and 
Asia who, in their aversion, confuse colonialism and culture. 

Intellectual honesty and objectivity of method consist in a 
complete eradication of prejudices, in a sympathetic approach to 
foreign cultures without any preconceived ideas or complexes, 
in questioning everything by means of that salutary critical doubt 
which Abi Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 1111) made a constituent ele- 
ment of all certain knowledge and which Descartes later made the 
necessary condition of all methodical investigation. 

In order to define, from a personalistic point of view,’ both 
the condition of man in modern society and what it ought to be, 
I propose to undertake a critical examination of two fundamental 
value-concepts: civilization and cultures. 

1. A Common Inheritance. Each of us lives enmeshed in a 
number of conceptions which are more or less systematized accord- 
ing to a particular vision of the world. Every act done by an 
individual affects other human beings. Due to the nature of life 
itself, each of us must, knowingly or unknowingly, make use of 
the accumulated heritage of mankind and serve humanity at the 
same time. But the culture peculiar to each people is also inter- 
related with all other human cultures in the world; its develop- 
ment is linked to their vitality and their interactions. Thus, just 
as national culture is a foundation in which individuals and 
peoples have their being, so every basic culture is part of a totality 
of diverse cultures which form a context necessary for each of 
them: civilization. 

The problem of the interactions between the various national 
cultures has many aspects. Leaving aside their historical develop- 
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ment and their individual characteristics, I will attempt to discover 
and analyze one of those aspects which, despite their diversity, 
seems to me to be the common denominator of all cultures. 

Whatever the differences which distinguish them, all national 
cultures have the same end in view: to endow men with the surest 
means—manual, intellectual, and spiritual? —to enable them to 
rise as high as possible, to realize themselves most authentically as 
persons, and to become, as Descartes says, “masters and possessors 
of nature.” So a national culture can be defined as the totality of 
the values and the material, intellectual, and spiritual forms of 
life conceived of or brought into practice by a people during its 
history. 

However, since men are not porcupines but human beings who 
are naturally sociable, i.e., who live in groups and in zones of 
economic exchange—and presupposing ethnic and valuational mix- 
tures —a society can be itself only by opening itself up to other 
societies. The motive force of human civilization is to be found in 
the double movement: attraction and repulsion. Through them 
and by them each people discovers itself as a whole and as part of 
a whole—itself and, at the same time, a projection beyond itself. 
Thus, the more a national culture becomes conscious of its own 
originality, the more it feels the ever greater need of opening itself 
up to other cultures (no less original), and it becomes ever more 
conscious of the complementarity which, since the most distant 
past, has bound it to all other cultures. 

Civilization is nourished by the heterogeneous elements it ab- 
sorbs from the national cultures. It is not a monolithic whole. A 
whole always appears as a composite of definite, finite parts, where- 
as civilization is woven out of history, which is always an opening- 
up, a becoming, or, as Mounier liked to say, an “adventure.’” 

Diversity in unity — such are cultures. A mixture of the many 
into one — such is civilization. ‘Thus, it is erroneous to assert, as 


Spengler did in The Decline of the West, that a culture is a closed 


organism, entirely independent of the cultures preceding and fol- 
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lowing it; that each culture is a specific whole, an object absolutely 
inaccessible to persons living in another culture. 

Thanks to a dialectical process, each people makes its own 
history, while participating in, and partaking of, the history of 
humanity as a whole. 

This is why, in contrast to the false and abstract pictures of 
men and peoples often presented, personalism ‘“welcomes what 
comes from the authentic man: images, myths, and poetry —a 
whole epic that goes beyond his conceptual apparatus. Its proper 
task is to examine the elements of a continual creation and to 
unite them in a design of civilization — t.e., to prevent them from 
becoming the refuge of possessive minorities, or from being stifled 
by the intolerance of dogma.””* 

It is, therefore, false to distinguish between peoples with a 
natural gift for culture and “uncultured” peoples with no such 
gift, having nothing to contribute to humanity. There are political 
reasons behind this distinction. In the name of a pseudo-science 
of human nature, man is denatured in order to justify the domina- 
tion of some peoples by others, and the exploitation of the resources 
of their countries. 

There have been a number of clear-sighted and healthy reac- 
tions to this calculated pessimism that masks a disgraceful racism. 
For instance, H. Depage has written: ‘“We have created in certain 
parts of the Congo the conditions which permit the natives to 
settle down and escape the sterile necessities of nomadism; it is our 
duty to help them to profit as much as they can from those con- 
ditions.””” According to Depage, his Belgian compatriots have the 
duty to create on the village, district, and municipal levels ‘‘the 
conditions which make men jealous of their individual liberties.” 

The personalistic thesis, grounded in reality, takes its stand 
in Opposition to morose racist views. Starting from an impartial 
study of history and of man’s innermost nature, it adopts an opti- 
mistic attitude: it believes in the value, full of promise, of an 


equal collaboration between all peoples. And why not — since, 
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according to Julian Huxley, man is a single species and man’s 
evolution is unique? ‘Instead of dividing into biologically different 
branches, the human species continues to form a whole, and its 
divergences, whether biological or social, are always combated by 
a convergence which tends toward the creation of a community of 
thought and action capable of serving the entire species.’”* 

Since culture is a specifically human, essentially universal thing, 
everything that raises an individual to the universal or to the 
potentially universal is unquestionably a source of culture. Work 
being a specifically human activity, the workman forms himself 
in the process of forming things. The greater his awareness of his 
own being, the greater his power over things and over the external 
world. The difference between working and trifling is that the 
former implies a purpose and is integrated into an environment 
and a social group; work transforms environments and forms 
societies. In creating peoples, work discloses itself as the primary 
source of culture. For a human society to become cultured means 
to become aware of itself through the objects and beings that sur- 
round it, to situate and organize itself in terms of that self- 
consciousness until it has the certitude of self-unity. The peculiar- 
ities of the group in relation to things and beings then appear; 
it enters into the active phase of culture. Thus, in moving in its 
own culture, the group is launched on the “adventure” of science 
and the arts, that is, into the universal into which the royal road 
leading to human civilization opens. 

In his revealing himself to himself through creative activity, 
man founds civilization in his very acts. Since, like any other 
animal, man cannot live without food, and since his life is wholly 
unlike the paradise described in the Koran,’ he must earn his 
bread through the sweat of his brow. On the other hand, this 
‘‘vital” labor, if we can call it such, leads the worker naturally to 
the threshold of science. In working, man asks himself questions 
about the things he works with and about things going on around 
him which he does not understand. Thus, “thousands of years ago, 
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the Chaldean shepherds, first watching the movement of the stars 
during the nights, began to think about astronomic phenomena 
and laid the foundations of the knowledge we now use in our 
observatories.””* In order to kill time, in their night’s watch, they 
made pipes, all kinds of flutes, and created the earliest pastoral 
poetry: acting by necessity gives birth to science and to the works 
of rest and enjoyment, the arts and the fine arts. 

Thus, work—so long as it is not falsified, as in modern society— 
effects a synthesis of effort, invention, transformation, and educa- 
tion. It creates culture. On the other hand, since work is one of the 
original bases of humanity, we can assert that culture is part of 
the essence of man. It is the structure within which brute facts 
are organized, combined, and placed in a hierarchy, and in which 
men find the roots of their human reality. 

Human life has always been dependent upon the relation 
between man — the transforming force — and earth — the nourish- 
ing source. This relationship has been the true motive force of 
history in every age and under every regime. Social and political 
evolution depend upon it (slave society, serfdom, kolkhoz, modes 
of planning . . .). The feeling of truth amounts to the experience 
of the unity of the being with its milieu (nutritive activity, mental 
activity, and their equilibrium in the spirit of creation, i.e., in 
work). The blows of the pickax echo the call of the stomach. If, 
according to the Koran, God has made the earth productive and 
habitable, this is so in order that we can circulate freely, that we 
can work and live off the products of the earth. (LXVII, 15) God 
wants to be adored. “‘O believers! When you are called to Friday 
prayer, hurry to answer the call and drop your work” (LXII, 9), 
but “when the prayer is over, disperse and attend to your business.” 
(LXII, 10) 

A second point: culture submits to its own labor the work 
that engendered it; culture diversifies, organizes, and intensifies it. 
Culture becomes the continual effort to maintain a balance between 


the necessity of nature and the actions of the human will and 
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intelligence during the course of society's adaptation to needs 
and events. In this way, every national culture enters the personal- 
istic civilization, which is the dialectic of two dialects: the meet- 
ing of culture and work and their interactions. “Personalism 
belongs to no one. It is a job to pass along, to take up again; it is a 
labor.’”* Islam justly considers action (in all the usual meanings of 
the word — acts of piety, work, intellectual and spiritual activity) as 
the measure of man’s dignity, of his “murd’a,” as a dimension of 
his being. God has decreed that each man must be personally 
responsible for his own commitments, his own acts, since he will 
be judged by them: 

Only a man’s own acts will be reckoned. 

His work will be appraised. 

He will be recompensed for them by a scrupulous retri- 

bution."® 

National culture, accordingly, may be defined as the concretiza- 
tion of the genius of a given people in its work, in its vision of the 
world and in its behavior, while civilization may be considered 
as the objectification of the genius of all peoples in their joint effort 
during the course of human history: as a common inheritance. 

2. The Civilization of Cities. The Arabic word ‘“madaniya”’ 
(civilization) derives from the word “madina’”’ (city); and, among 
the Arabs, the distinction between the “‘madani” and the “badawi,” 
between the city-dweller and the country-dweller, the permanent 
resident and the nomad, is a fertile source of popular imagery 
and folklore, as well as a linguistic dissociation. In French and 
English, too, the word “civilization” stems from the Latin word 
“civitas” (city). 

Because of this etymological derivation, we might say of aii 
inhabitant of a “madina’”’ (city) that he was “‘madani” “civilized,” 
and, conversely, that a peasant, having roots in the countryside, 
is not “civilized’’—whatever his intellectual, moral, or spiritual 


level. But this would be an oversimplification. Of course, the 


material aspects of civilization are to be found in the cities; but 
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factories, buildings, palaces and elaborate offices, theaters and night 
clubs, good taste, comfort, and refinement of manners—these rep- 
resent only the “formal” part, which is external to true civilization. 
Can it be said that some countries are more civilized than others 
simply because they have more material riches—even though not 
all the inhabitants can profit from these riches? 

Civilization has its own inner life; it has a soul. Io become 
civilized is to be situated amid the life of a political community 
and to perfect one’s habits in order to become sociable and able 
to excel in material, moral, and intellectual tasks. (“Civitas’’ corre- 
sponds to the Greek word “‘polis.’’) In the countryside, too, the 
“citizens” form an organized socioeconomic body, with an adminis- 
tration that insures respect for duties and “‘civic”’ virtues. Far from 
the cities there is a communal and spiritual life, a code of honor, 
a morality, and a humanity that comprise the inner life of civiliza- 
tion. In many cities this life has been deadened, if not altogether 
slain, precisely under the yoke of the formal aspects of ‘‘civiliza- 
tion.’’ In this sense, it is arguable that some Bedouins and natives of 
Madagascar are more “civilized’’ than many persons living in 
Moscow or New York. Besides, as soon as we scratch the surface, 
as soon as we rub off the make-up, we must agree with Charles 
Nicolle that ‘“‘no one is anything more than a specimen of the 
human species.’’™ 

A “civilized” man is opposed to an uncouth man — wherever 
he lives —as well as to the technician imbued with the idea of 
automatism and productivity — the robot — and to the specialist 
enslaved by his own specialization —an enslavement that halts 
culture and strangles it. 

The correlation between civilization and culture is such that 
to separate them implies a denial of one or the other. A city 
without education, without cultural acquisitions, is uncivilized; 
just as a culture without discipline, without humanity, is without 
any legitimate human interest. The effort to make the human spirit 


bear fruit was called culture by analogy to the effort of the farmer 
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to bring fruit from the earth. From then on, to cultivate has 
meant to use the human possibilities of each human being and to 
help it to expand; to advance, in one synthesis, the life of the spirit, 
of the mind, and of the heart. Thus, culture is not a search for 
material and moral comfort, but a continual series of acquisitions 
and transformations, a personalization. It is everyone’s duty, and 
all have a right to it. 

Nevertheless, being cultured because of favorable circum- 
stances, just as clement weather favors the harvest, does not imply 
that one has a special “nature” or is entitled to an eminent place 
in the historical evolution of the human species. The credit belongs 
to particular situations, to history and geography, and, partly, to 
personal propensities rather than to “‘the national spirit’’ or the 
“nature of the race.”’ If this were not so, there would be no point 
in distinguishing, within a given national culture, diverse sub- 
cultures (artistic, historical, scientific) according to the center of 
interest the cultured man has chosen to develop. In modern Arabic 
the word “‘thaqafa,” meaning culture, is full of significance. It 
derives from a radical (th.q.f.) whose first meaning is to meet, to 
to find, and to contribute; then: to change for the better and to edu- 
cate; and, finally, to acquire liveliness of mind and to understand. 

The soul of civilization is in the national cultures. The life 
of the city has no intrinsic value. Is it enough to be a city-dweller 
to lay claim to elegance, political sophistication, and civilization? 
Certainly not. The word ‘“‘civilization”’ has a ‘“‘rather vague mean- 
ing and it is difficult to give a good definition of it.’’”* 

Since the word has become common, no definition has ever 
seemed to correspond with sufficient adequacy to reality to impose 
itself as the valid one. The Dictionary of the French Academy first 
recorded the word in its 1835 edition. Nevertheless, it appears that 
the word was invented in 1756 by Mirabeau in his The Friend of 
Man." On the other hand, the words “‘civil,”’ “‘civility,” and “‘civi- 


lized” are to be found in Montaigne: “Not only each country, but 


14 


also each city has its own civility. 
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Littré defines “civilization” as ‘the state of that which civilizes, 
i.e., the sum of the customs and opinions resulting from the recip- 
rocal action of industrial skills, religion, the fine arts, and the 
sciences.’’’® Under this definition, as soon as all peoples have a 
religion, have arts (fine and applied), have a science (at least 
empirical), have an oral literature and a folklore, they are all 
“civilized.” Moreover, fixed city life has been an anomaly, an 
accident in human history. The first and principal mode of life has 
always been migration — the long wanderings of peoples carrying 
with them their goods, their gods, their altars, their seasonal 
rituals, their folklore, and technical skills. Ignace Meyerson is 
surely right in remarking in his comment on a book on the phe- 
nomenon of migrations'® how impressed he was by the extent of 
“the movements of men all over the world, by their incessant 
migrations: prehistoric, protohistoric, historic, ancient, modern, 
and contemporary. The immobility corresponding to a perfect 
equilibrium between man and his environment is only a special 
case; reality is aware only of aspects and degrees of mobility.’’’* 

If “civilization” derives from “‘civitas” (city and citizen), does 
it not derive also primitively from the Latin word ‘‘coetus,” mean- 
ing an assembly of men, since a city is the result of an assembly 
of men having common vital interests and defending together their 
individual security, their liberty, and their right to exist?" 

This shows us how relative, how elastic and imprecise the word 
“civilization”’ is, how easily it lends itself to a confusion of sign 
and referent, of appearance and reality. Sometimes ‘‘civilization”’ 
is taken to mean material riches, the external signs of prosperity 
of cities; sometimes it is made the synonym of a certain abstract 
culture (that of elegant speculative systems) which is of interest 
only to a limited elite, a restricted ‘‘civilization”’ belonging to a 
privileged few — neither universal nor capable of universalization. 
In the two uses I have mentioned, “‘civilization”’ is reminiscent of 
the German concept of Kultur, which is limited to the noblest and 


most precious of the higher forms of the social heritage: it is a sort 
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of inventory of spiritual and speculative activities for the use of 
intellectuals. 

From this point of view, Kultur excludes all material activity; 
it is an artificial sublimation of human life. It clearly leads us 
away from culture and civilization as I have defined them in the 
preceding pages, which emphasized the tight bonds existing 
between civilization and humanity as a whole and the relationship 
between culture and the notion of the person — the person taken 
in his concrete totality and in his devotion to that which can be 
universalized. Thanks to the notion of the universal, national cul- 
tures not only tend to integrate into human civilization, but they 
unite the disciplines of historical culture, of scientific culture, and 
of philosophical culture, etc., which flow into and embrace every 
national culture. The ecstatic experience of the mystic, seen as a 
transcendent and individual force, is on the margin of the national 
culture of a people. 

Civilization comprises the sum of the various cultures of the 
many human societies which, through their continual interaction, 
have given us power over the other animals and insured our mas- 
tery over nature. It arises from the history of mankind, in its 
spiritual and material development — a history seen as having been 
both made and undergone, that is, as a past lived through and a 
task achieved. 

Accordingly, if civilization is unitary and cultures are multiple, 
the latter make up the former within a dialectic in which inter- 
dependence calls forth both decomposition and amalgamation, and 
in which the poorest appearing cultures, even more than the others, 
may sometimes contain the seed of progress. It is a baseless pre- 
tension to limit the meaning of “civilization,” as do the Fourierists, 
to “the particular stage of social life occupied by the European 
nations at the present moment,’’’® or to localize civilization exclu- 
sively in the cities. Civilization is ideas realized in the world 


through work. Now, ideas have no frontiers and no history. Only 


men have a history. An idea becomes an active force when it 
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becomes the “tension” of a society, and the society is defined by 
its “tension” toward other societies. If we admit the reality of 
mystical life without being able to classify it among the cultural 
aspects of a society, this is because ecstasy is wholly irrelevant to 
the permanent tasks of society. The mystic and the ascetic are not 
typical specimens; they are not the “cultured man” in a given 
nation; they are rarities. Culture becomes asocial when it yields 
precedence to the mystic. Plotinus and, later, Al-Gazali, having 
become spiritual advisers, preached flight from the world, con- 
templation and inner salvation, either “in the Platonic city-state 
turned monastery” (Bréhier’s phrase)” or in the “zawiya”’ of the 
Sufis, where reason and social and material life were held in con- 
tempt. (See “Al-Mungqiz’minad’alal” and the ““Tahafut-al-falasifa” 
of Al-Gazali.**) 

Following these clarifications, I now return to the question 
of a moment ago: whether a man is “‘civilized”” merely because he 
happens to be a city-dweller. The question cannot be answered 
reasonably in the affirmative. The ancients themselves did not 
think so. According to Socrates, for example, morality is intimately 
related to politics; the task of the philosopher consists in forming 
good citizens and in leading the youth and the elite of his time 
in a certain political direction. Ethics and good citizenship go 
together. Plato also envisioned a perfect state, an ideal city gov- 
erned by a true philosopher™ — the complete philosopher in view 
of an ideal city. Later came Saint Augustine’s City of God. In the 
tenth century, Mohamed al-Farabi conceived what he called “‘Al- 
Madina-el-fad-ela” (the virtuous, perfect city). Six hundred years 
later, Campanella, an Italian monk, conceived the City of the Sun, 
where everyone does the work he is best fitted to do, a city of 
abundance where people work only four hours a day! 

These thinkers, among others, expressed a desire tinged with 
both optimism and bitter deception: a sort of nostalgia for 
something conceived but as yet unrealized, a desire to be what 


humanity has not yet been able to be—to go beyond. 
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Let me point out that in referring to an “ideal city” and to 
“going beyond” I am not talking about pure philosophical specu- 
lations unconnected with reality. On the contrary. According to 
Monsignor Dies, philosophy is for Plato “an arrested action which 
has been renounced only so that it can be realized more surely.’ 
Schuhl, who reports this phrase, adds that it confirms that “in one of 
its essential aspects, the Platonic Academy was a school of political 
science, oriented toward action as well as theory.’’** For Al-Farabi 
also one must set aside the hypothesis of arbitrary fantasies. His 
conception of the virtuous city is based on a clear and realistic 
vision of humanity. He wanted men to enjoy, as far as possible on 
this earth and in this life, happiness and the delights of the future 
life describec in Moslem eschatology and the advantages of the 
communal institutions of justice and brotherhood of the Platonic 
city. The role of the philosopher is to help men elevate and perfect 
themselves. Al-Farabi assigns to the philosopher the duty “‘to act 
so as to resemble the Creator, within the limits of human 
possibility.’’** 

All these anticipators, from Plato to William Morris,”’ were full 
of the humanistic spirit. They were true precursors of socialism, 
not mere Utopians — no, not even More, who invented the word 
“Utopia,” meaning “island of nowhere.” 

If More’s Utopia was the Renaissance book par excellence, this 
was not because More imagined an unrealizable ideal city, but 
because he envisaged a truly human society. More posed concrete 
problems, those of social and political reform: how to humanize 
labor and democratize government. As he said in 1516, do not the 
rich cut the poor man’s wages through fraud and legislation, so 
that already existing abuses (for it is an abuse that those who give 
most to the state are the worst paid) are aggravated by the laws? 
In the island of Utopia, as in Al-Farabi’s virtuous city, it is not 
a question of building a “Utopian” world or of imagining the 
felicity of Paradise, but of envisaging legislation for the welfare, 


here below, of a brotherly personalistic community. 
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Living with Death 


A. bE WILDE 





- WITH DEATH has always been familiar 
to humanity, although in every age it has its own particular aspect. 
In ours, it is the power of our own technology that constantly 
reminds us of the death menace. The high-speed traffic incessantly 
confronts us with death. Traffic signs tell us that death is lying in 
wait for us by the roadside. We are familiar with the fact of wars 
and revolutions, bringing death to millions with the help of tech- 
nology. At the moment it is the H-bomb that fills us with dread. 
Consciously or unconsciously, the younger generation feels this 
oppression perhaps even more than the older generation, for 
persons well advanced in years have already had the greater part 
of their share of life, whereas for youth the future is hidden in 
the dark. Death is a marked possibility now for all of mankind. 

Living with death, however, is not a characteristic peculiar to 
the twentieth century. From the beginning the phenomenon of 
death has been well known to man. Science has estimated that in 
prehistoric times, in the Bronze Age, and in the early Iron Age— 
as far back as the second millennium B.c. — man reached an 
average age of only eighteen years. A very high infant mortality 
was normal but, also, there were strong people who lived seventy 
years, and very strong ones who lived eighty years. During the 
European Middle Ages, the average life expectancy increased to 
thirty-three years and remained constant until about 1800. The 
death rate among children was still high. It is but a short time ago 


that the growing child was confronted with death far more often 
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than it is now. Even in the last century one met death more often 
face to face, because in most cases of sickness one did not go to 
the hospital but stayed and died at home. 

In Europe and America the average age increased after 1800, 
slowly at first, then more rapidly, so that today the Biblical word 
should be changed to: the days of our years are seventy years if 
we are weak and eighty years if we are of normal strength. The 
greatest factor in this increase is the preventive and curative poten- 
tial of medical science. Hence, despite wars, revolutions, high-speed 
traffic, and the H-bomb threat, the death menace is felt less in our 
own daily life than it was in the past. Childbirth used to be a 
critical event; appendicitis had a threatening aspect; diabetes was 
an immediate peril. But, in our times, when man falls sick, he 
considers the chance of dying to be far less than former generations 
had to do. Often the doctor is blamed when the patient does not 
recover. Thus, the man of today lives, generally speaking, in cir- 
cumstances in which large potential threats are latent, but the 
actual threat is less than in earlier centuries. 

These facts, however, are of a statistical nature. They are 
generalities. They do not affect the deepest personal existence of 
man. We become aware of the latter only by analyzing the impulses 
of human life. 

The word “analysis” reminds us of the psychiatrist. By fre- 
quenting psychiatrists countless people who apparently cannot face 
death and who must be set free from their escapism, prove that the 
question of how to live with death is of the greatest importance. 
The profitable investment of millions of dollars in industries 
manufacturing drugs and narcotics is another symptom of this 
wholesale flight. 

When meditating upon our attitude towards death, however, 
we shall begin with ourselves; for all of us are morituri. Introspec- 
tion supplies us with the material needed. 

Human life is many-dimensional, and the experience of other 


people’s deaths and the anticipation of one’s own are of a complex 
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nature. I do not pretend to give here a complete analysis of this 
complexity but wish only to point to a few obvious characteristics. 

I distinguish three spheres in which life is lived and in which 
it is affected by death in ever-changing ways. They are (1) the 
vital or biological sphere; (2) the sphere of daily and social life, 
called Dasein in German philosophy; (3) the sphere of the most 
innate, the most personal, the absolutely irreplaceable self, called 
existence in modern philosophy. In our attitude towards death, I 
wish to distinguish (1) the vital fright; (2) the social fear; (3) the 
existential anxiety. 

(1) Mortal fright is inherent in all of us. Even the smallest 
animal will try to ward off, or to flee from, an imminent danger to 
life. In a mysterious way life is aware of the unknown power that 
wants to destroy it. We human beings, too — however much in the 
subconscious it remains and however little we are aware of the fact 
—are constantly apprehensive of the menace of death. While 
walking in the street, driving a car, handling a knife, lighting the 
fire or the gas, and, in a wider sense, providing food, clothes, 
dwelling — we are always aware of the abyss into which life may 
fall at any moment. Diogenes Laertius narrates the story of the 
Greek philosopher Pyrrho, who taught that the testimony of the 
senses is a delusion, who did not give way to oncoming carts and 
calmly walked down to an abyss. That he remained alive was 
because his pupil dragged him away at the critical moment. I 
believe this is the reason why Pyrrho so assuredly could demon- 
strate the negation of danger. After mentioning these particulars, 
his biographer says dryly: “He lived ninety years.’’ One cannot 
reason away the vital fright of death. Also, it would be highly 
undesirable. We stress that it is beneficial and life-preserving. 

(2) The fear of death as the breaker of social life is also a 
reality, and a reality which must not be valued negatively. Nobody 
can be called pusillanimous but he who wants to retain his vital 
or his social life at the cost of higher values. In most cases the 


fear of death speaks well for the person who is struggling with it. 
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Think of a husband who must leave his family behind and, till 
the end, is wrestling with the anxiety about their future; of a 
mother who knows that her children will never again have those 
bonds of love which they had with her; of the man who has to 
take leave of a lifework which was his mission. When our family, 
our work, is nearest our heart, then it means that solicitude and 
fear of death are embedded in our lives. The insurance business 
has a task in this field, but it can offer partial help only. 

(3) Anxiety of death is the deepest cause stirring our feelings. 
For death is not only the end of biological life, not only the 
demolisher of family life, of social life, and of ambition — in a sense 
the aftereffects of death in these spheres may be estimated rationally 
— but death is also a dark mystery. A mystery must be distinguished 
from a riddle and from a problem. A riddle can be solved; with 
regard to death this would mean that one would be able to give a 
description of what takes place in death. One can treat a problem 
scientfically and can perhaps draw up formulas to define the 
essence of the phenomenon. The mere thought of death as a riddle 
or a problem shows an improper attitude towards it, for more than 
curiosity and inquisitiveness is needed here — namely, a total reac- 
tion; for the entirety of our human life is involved in it. A mystery 
cannot be “‘solved’’; the mere attempt to “‘solve”’ it means a “‘solu- 
tion” in the sense of “destruction.” It cannot be “‘clarified’’; the 
mere attempt to “‘clarify” it means “obscuration.” 

There is a very close relationship between death as a mystery 
and man as a mystery. Man is a mystery in his life and in his 
death. There are no categories in which we can give even the least 
conclusive description of man. If we believe there are such cate- 
gories, a fatal ‘‘ism’”’ may arise. 

Naturalistic categories result in naturalism. Our time has 
pienty of it. Although the welfare state has given us many a good 
thing, there is a danger that it may reduce man to a kind of 
human domestic animal, having as his creed: I believe in Man, 
the mighty Animal; I believe in the Machine, our Lord; I believe 
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in the Holy Spirit of Bureaucracy and in the Brave New World. 

Idealistic categories, resulting from the conception that the 
Idea is the divine center of Being, cause man to be a mere medium 
for the process of the Idea, in consequence of which life loses its 
personal tension, becomes tenuous and bloodless. 

Even the philosophies that set out to consider man and his 
existence in a more appropriate way, run the risk of becoming 
personalism and existentialism in the wrong, 1.e., in the absolute 
sense of the word, taking it for granted that the mystery of man 
has been made captive in their formulas; and they incur the risk 
of giving a false certitude, which drains real existence, the real 
personal life of its lifeblood. 

Nor are the ideograms in which religious belief is expressed 
categories which would explain the mystery and, thus, abolish it 
as such; their signification is not descriptive but appealing. Theo- 
logical contemplations that pretend to make known what man is, 
what his life is and what his death is — e.g., the severance of “body”’ 
and “‘soul’’ — are theologisms and are on the same level as all the 
other “isms.” They, too, create the delusion that the mystery is 
surveyable, thus giving a false certitude, thereby causing harm to 
the respect and the awe which alone are appropriate here. 

How does death as a mystery affect us? We must distinguish 
between our own death and that of a close relative. I wish to make 
a few remarks on the second point. It would be worth a separate 
article to examine the real contents of mourning. It is a very 
important phenomenon, which concerns everybody but regarding 
which there is hardly any guidance. 

The death of the person who is related to me affects my deepest 
personal life, my existence. There is a difference in mourning for 
an octogenarian, for a quadragenarian, for a child. The closer the 
vital, social, and personal ties, the more radical the severance, the 
more heartfelt the shock in one’s own existence. In the full sense 
of the word, this parting means mourir un peu (dying a little) 


or mourir beaucoup (dying much). Old people have already par- 
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tially passed through dying when they have lived in communion 
with others who have passed away and for whom they have sin- 
cerely mourned. There is a praeparatio mortis (preparation for 
death) in sincere mourning. 

Conversely, there is an existential holding on to the person 
who passed away. Gabriel Marcel, especially, has shed light on 
this. In contradistinction to a positivism which greatly influences 
the European mentality in general, Marcel tries to prove that there 
is a continuation in communion with the deceased. The person 
who says to another: I love you, says: I declare you to be immortal. 
If there is sense in love — and there is — then it is an eternal 
covenant — sense is participating in eternity — which has its own 
everlasting place in the entirety of Being. He who dies is gathered 
to those whom he loves. Marcel remarks that this universal com- 
munion is unthinkable but for the Central Repository of all sense, 
“the absolute Thou.” 

In this connection a few remarks on the meaning of comfort. 
It does not touch the depth of the heart if restricted to consider- 
ations of the ratio. The greater part of the consolatory writings 
of the antique world affects us as disconsolate, because it is rational- 
istic. In the Teutonic languages, the word for ‘“‘comfort’’ (Dutch: 
troost; German: Trost) is connected with words denoting ‘‘cove- 
nant” and “‘trust’”’ (Gothic: trausti, covenant; English: trust; 
Dutch: trouw). There lies comfort in the fact that, to quote Marcel, 
the bonds of love —with the “human thou,” with the “divine 
Thou "'—remain. 

To see these things more clearly, full attention should be given 
to the fact that we do not want at all to forget our deceased and 
that mourning is transformed into a new love. Comfort means 
that we experience, in a new dimension, the bonds of love with our 
deceased. This is a dimension, a sphere sui generis, and cannot be 
mapped out rationally. The conception of this dimension sui 
generis may possibly open up a road to an appreciative understand- 
ing of such diverse facts as the Egyptian ka-religion, the Chinese 
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reverence of their ancestors, all kinds of funeral rites, and, in our 
time, the shaping of a liturgy in commemoration of the deceased. 

I now refer back to the first point: living with one’s own 
death. In our present civilization it has been neglected too much. 
The Chinese buys or receives his coffin long before he expects to 
die, and it is a dear piece of furniture to him. There is more 
wisdom in this practice than we would perhaps admit at first sight. 

We have already pointed out the anxiety of death-as-mystery. 
In our modern philosophical usage, we have a subtle distinction 
between the conceptions “fear’’ and “anxiety.” The latter denotes 
the awe of that which is beyond the reach of knowledge; the former 
denotes the attitude towards what is within the reach of knowledge. 
The death-mystery evokes anxiety; it is beyond the reach of 
knowledge; it is an abysmal darkness. 

The anxiety concerning death is inherent in man’s existence, 
i.e., in his deepest personal life. We noted earlier that vital fright 
and social fear are positive powers; so, in the first instance, is 
existential anxiety. We are used to reasoning away unpleasant 
things, and to pacify our anxiety. It will, therefore, perhaps sound 
strange to us to say that the way to a true personal life must be 
guided by the acknowledgment of the positive power of this 
anxiety. 

The knowledge that he must go into the dark abyss of death 
gives man a terrible shock. It is possible that the existential 
anxiety has grown weaker in a person whose appetites have been 
mortified in a long life, although the fable of the man carrying 
the fagot is only too true in this respect. The existential anxiety 
shakes life in the deepest of its foundations. It asks us the unrelent- 
ing question of the value of our life. It anticipates the results of 
our life and asks: What will this life have been? There are three 
aspects to this question: (1) The ontological one: what is the sense 
of your life in the immensity of time and space? (2) The ethical 
one: can your life stand the test of the moral norm? (3) The 
religious one: have you found the Last Reality? In other words: 
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have you been alive or have you merely vegetated? The ultimate 
question of the finis of our life is, thus, the question of its telos 
(Niebuhr). Hence, meletan apothnétskai, memento mori, “remem- 
ber that you must die,” are utterances of true wisdom. 

In this meaning the anxiety concerning death is a ferment of 
existence; it should disturb us till the end of our life. It must be 
faced again and again; and if it is faced, it will be an ever new 
impetus to life renewal. 

The Gospel shows this in a touching manner when it narrates 
Jesus’s anxiety concerning death in Gethsemane. We would not 
expect Him, who is the Saviour, to be so assailed by anxiety. In 
Mark’s Gospel we read: ‘‘He began to be greatly distressed and 
troubled”; and in the next verse: ‘““And He said to them: ‘My 
soul is very sorrowful, even to death.’ ” Jesus fights with the death- 
horror, with the dark mystery. He conquers it when He under- 
stands its call, t.e., when He understands God’s voice in it. 

There is a great danger that we will shun this anxiety, which 
we can do in various ways. We can flee into sensuality: “Let us eat 
and drink, for tomorrow we die.” Then death, in Biblical meta- 
phor, wields a kentron, a goad, thus dislodging man relentlessly. 
He who lives as cattle, is driven as cattle. Psalm 49 says: “Like sheep 
they are appointed for Sheol; Death shall be their shepherds.” 

We can flee into rationality: Epicurus and Lucretius reason 
death away: ‘““When I am, death is not; when death is, I am not; 
why be afraid?” The stoics preach apathy as the only attitude suit- 
able for the man of wisdom. Others picture death as a vanishing 
into the One, into Substance; therefore, says Spinoza, the wise 
man does not think of death. 

There is a mythological flight, which may deprive us of our 
sense of reality and make us imagine heaven as a region which can 
be mapped out. This type of religion is opium — for the existence. 

The danger of all this is that one seems to have settled accounts 
with death but does not hear its existential call; for one has 


benumbed oneself and does not want to listen to the permanently 
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disturbing call of death. The existential anxiety concerning death 
is a warning to live life so that it is really lived — who could do 
without it? 

But a complication arises here; the existential anxiety has a 
sting in it, which is poisoned. The end frightens us; but the anxiety 
would be less harmful if we stood in the right place in reality. We 
are inclined to place ourselves in the center of all things. There 
is a strong tendency in us to consider individual man as the gauge 
of all things. A certain amount of self-love is legitimate, but here 
we point to an illegitimate selfishness. Because of this selfishness 
there is an element of despair in the existential anxiety. The ego- 
centric man thinks that everything will collapse when he is gone. 

The paradise-myth expresses this idea in a classical way. The 
people in the Garden of Eden eat of the Tree in the Middle. This 
Tree was reserved for God. Now the people arrogate to themselves 
the prerogative of God. At that moment death comes upon them. 
In the Bible the existential derailment through which we arrogate 
to ourselves the central place in the universe is called sin. Paul 
says: “The wages of sin is death.” It is death in death, despair in 
death, which results from the perverted position in which man has 
placed himself. For the egocentric man the failure, the shipwreck, 
which death is, means the collapse of everything significant. This 
selfishness gives the poisonous sting to the anxiety about death. 

Literature shows this fact in figures such as Saul, the first King 
of Israel. The apparition at Endor actually tells Saul the thoughts 
of his own heart: all is lost. Then there is Macbeth, for whom life 
is no more than “a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury.” 
The meaning and the value of life, the “everlasting jewel,” is lost; 
death means the “everlasting perdition.”” This is expressed sym- 
bolically in the hell-myths of the various religions. 

A powerful perverted anxiety concerning death may be a 


characteristic of whole generations — venture for a moment upon 
the slippery field of an interpretation of history — of generations 
for whom the sense of life is darkened. Besides the mysteries all 
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sorts of superstitions flourish in the eventide of the Greco-Roman 
civilization — vain attempts to exorcize the anxiety concerning 
death. Huizinga, in his book The Waning of the Middle Ages, 
recounts the great anxiety concerning death in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Death is a constant menace; that is how it is 
depicted in the “death dances” of the late Middle Ages. Death is 
a creditor, but nobody can pay him. Martin Luther, in his mon- 
astery experiences, fought his way through this situation in real 
agonies. This anxiety concerning death contains a conviction: Life 
has been a shortcoming throughout, even though one has prayed 
a thousand paternosters every day and has given numerous alms; 
this anxiety concerning death casts upon life the shadow of the 
curse, since life as a whole has been a failure. In Luther’s struggle 
in the monastery, a real confrontation took place with death as 
numinous horror, as bearer of the divine curse upon a misdirected 
life. Luther finds his way out of the perverted death-horror by 
breaking radically with selfishness: “He who through faith is 
righteous shall live.”’ 

For the failure, which is death, is not final when, arising from 
a basically renewed attitude, it changes into a trusting surrender. 
I shall again venture upon a slippery field: the field of history of 
religion. I wonder whether this awareness of death and this 
experience of death are not the basis of the ancient mystery- 
religions. When, in Egypt, the sun religion, despite its sublimity 
(see Achaton’s Sun hymn), loses against the Osiris religion; when, 
in Greece, the Zeus religion dies away, but the mysteries remain 
—is not this due to the fact that the religions of light do not answer 
the question how man’s attitude should be towards death, and 
the mystery religions do answer this question? I even wonder 
whether an analogous occurrence did not take place in the course 
of the Biblical religion: the Jewish religion with its elevated 
Yahweh belief has not been able to offer what the Gospel does 
offer: a clear answer to the question of how to live with death. 


The mystery religions set those free from their egocentric 
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existence who truly surrendered to the divinity which manifested 
itself in Tammuz, Osiris, Dionysus, etc. Judging in terms of our 
categories, these manifestations have a naturalistic character. How- 
ever, it should be borne in mind that the category “nature,” 
stripped of human and divine qualities—as we use it—originated in 
Israelitic and late Greek thinking. Not until recent times does the 
differentiation of divinity, humanity, and cosmos arise in the 
explicit form in which we use it. We have no right to condemn 
the old mystery piety because of its being rooted in the archaic 
form of thinking in terms of ‘‘participation.” Gradually, however, 
this thinking lost its influence and began to degenerate as the 
differentiation between nature and the human and divine gain 
influence —a process of many centuries —as thinking in terms 
of “participation” was being pushed into the background. Man, 
who is becoming aware of his being a person, who is in a typically 
personal relation to God, and whose attitude toward nature 
becomes ever more objective, can eventually only commit himself 
to a manifestation of the divinity which has a purely personal 
character. Tammuz, Osiris, Dionysus, etc., have a divine-human- 
vegetative character. Man as pure person appears in Christ in 
whom nature has become perfectly subservient, and who is the 
medium of divinity. For occidental man the Christ mystery has 
been the true mystery for nineteen hundred years. 

Christ suffers failure, but he accepts it and thus sacrifices 
Himself to God. They who follow Him bear testimony that He 
has risen from the failure and reigns in mankind as a pneuma 
zoopoioun, a life-giving spiritual reality. This is mythically 
depicted in the story of the resurrection from the grave. Paul has 
formulated the Christ mystery theologically. Albert Schweitzer, 
in his book Die Mystik des Apostels Paulus, has shown that Paul's 
thinking is governed by the central idea: “‘to be in Christ.” He 
who surrenders to Christ dies with Him, i.e., he casts off his 
illegitimate selfishness, and rises with Him into a new life, whose 


norm is at-one-ment (agape, 1 Cor. 13). Then man is aware of 
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the covenant with the Transcendent Mystery of Power, Grace, 
and Glory, which we call God, and with his fellow men, his 
brothers, in all their vicissitudes. 

For him upon whom this gift is bestowed, death loses its 
goad and sting, although the vital fright, the social fear, and the 
existential anxiety remain. Time and again, however, even fright, 
fear, and anxiety, their poison extracted, operate as beneficial 
stimuli, deepening our courage to live. 


Democritus 


By Frank F. Potter 


Beyond the cosmic bounds he hurled his mace, 
Proclaiming war against the needless fear 

or hope of life to come; the Now and Here 
Prefigured as unending time and space, 

Wherein the unseen seeds of Being find their place 
To move and by combining make a world appear 
Of stars and planets and that earthly sphere 
Whence man upturns in vain a pleading face. 
For no phenomena he sensed a knowing cause; 
Nothing from nothing, he thought, can ever rise; 
No wise decrees divine but Nature’s laws 

Control the atoms senseless and self-whirled. 

He saw the truth with more than human eyes, 


With reason reasoned reason from the world. 











Psychology and Values 


PAUL E. JOHNSON 





I. THE MIGRATION OF PSYCHOLOGY from the 
halls of philosophy to the laboratories of science, the problem of 
values has been brushed aside in the search for facts. For a hundred 
years since 1860 the struggle to be a natural science has engaged 
the full attention of psychology, to be rigorous in method and 
parsimonious in conclusions within the strict limits of cautious 
inference from data. The “‘pure”’ scientists have even denied that 
values are their responsibility at all. But in spite of purist tend- 
encies which would screen values from science, there are value- 
assumptions operating all the time, whether acknowledged or not. 
If truth is the goal of the purist, then this is the controlling value 
in the work of pure science. 

Psychology is a science of man, and it is impossible to under- 
stand man apart from his values, or to report his behavior without 
taking into account the goals he is striving toward. As soon as 
a psychologist opens his mouth to speak or claim to know anything 
about his fellow creatures, they call him to their aid. He is besieged 
with cries for help, “Come out of your ivory tower and help us 
to make the most of our human existence.” Responding to these 
demands the psychologist is becoming a consultant to every human 
concern. To meet human needs the psychologist finds himself 
working for practical values. He is implored to move from theory 
to practice, and in serving his fellowmen, he becomes pragmatic 
and utilitarian to apply his knowledge in useful ways. 

The increasing demand for psychology is one indication of 


our concern for the mounting crisis which confronts mankind 
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today. We are involved in a world crisis affecting every living 
person on our planet. The crisis is global as it threatens the rela- 
tionships of all people to each other with fearful suspicion and 
destructive hostility. It is personal as it holds each individual in 
the grip of anxiety and distress. We refer to the crisis in values 
that brings us to conflict and confusion, not knowing what we 
want most or whether to choose this or that goal whatever the 
cost may be. We have so many desires they are contradictory, and 
so many goods we are in conflict with each other and ourselves 
over them. 

At this hour in the history of man, science is running ahead 
of values to the brink of destruction. With breathless discoveries 
science races along the course of ever-new inventions to unleash 
power and conquer space. In this race for power and conquest, 
we are hurled into the vortex of a whirlpool, dizzy with speed 
but not clear where we are going or why. We have proved that 
we can do the impossible, yet we stumble over the possible and 
neglect to decide or agree upon what we value most. 

No longer can scientists decry values or say they are none of 
our business. Nothing is so urgent now as to come to terms with 
values. What do we really want most when we lay aside our pride 
and the struggle for prestige? Have we nothing we care more 
about than to display our superiority in one way or another over 
our rivals? Why should the struggle for power be so important 
that all else is sacrificed to it? Is there not some destiny that is 
worthy of our human potentialities? How can we so define values 
as to agree and work together for them? Psychologists, with other 
scientists, are now taking a serious view of the need to see values 
clearly and agree upon our ultimate concerns. 

How do psychologists approach the question of values? Those 
who view psychology as a biological science have often taken 
survival as the goal of life. And if survival is of the fittest, in 
the evolutionary concept of Darwin, then the fitness of life is a 


value to uphold. This was the value goal of John Dewey and the 
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functionalists who accented efficient function as the chief concern 
of life. The behaviorists, represented by Pavlov and Watson, 
demonstrated the principle of conditioning through which animal 
behavior may be modified in patterns of stimulus and response. 
A vast amount of experimental research in this direction has 
shown the importance of learning as a means of developing the 
capacities of human life. 

Social scientists and educational psychologists have taken this 
approach in guiding and reshaping human nature. Paul Halmos’, 
an English sociologist, asks what are the minimum conditions for 
survival? He finds two conditions essential to all life: the need 
for growth to fulfill individual potentialities, and the need for 
cohesion to achieve social interpendence. Whatever situations do 
not provide growth and cohesion fall below the level of survival 
and lead to death or destruction. He calls this criterion the abnorm, 
and shows that, for example, ‘emotional rejection” of the child 
by the mother is abnormal, for it undermines survival value for the 
individual and the group. 

But to understand more intimately the suffering of life is to 
see that survival is not always a value. Life does hold the poten- 
tiality of all possible values, yet it also holds the possibility of all 
evils. As Freud? came to know through psychoanalysis the acute 
anguish and despair of his patients, he recognized that we must 
find in life a meaning by which to cope with the tragic suffering 
of human existence. To him the supreme value was truth, and 
he believed that knowing the truth will make you free. Truth for 
him, as for Jesus, was not a dogma enshrined in unchanging 
tradition, but a method of honesty by which the hidden and 
repressed is to be revealed and accepted for what it is. When life 
is trapped by internal conflict, he seeks to release the repressed 
and untangle the conflicts with insight into their meaning. As a 
person makes the unconscious conscious and corrects illusions by 
honest self-understanding, it should be possible to endure the 


suffering by finding the true meaning of it all. 
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Yet truth alone does not prove sufficient to heal the conflicts 
and justify the tragic anguish of life. In his later period Freud 
saw this and emphasized the emotional relationship with another 
person, which he called transference. The need for larger whole- 
ness was further explored by Jung in seeking the universal racial 
meanings, which he called archetypes of the collective unconscious. 
These are revealed through dreams and symbols, myths, and 
religions of many cultures. Most universal of all is the mandala 
symbol of a cross-within-circle to indicate the integration of con- 
trasts in reconciling wholeness. To resolve the conflicts of life in 
unifying wholeness is to achieve psychic health, and this is the 
value-goal of many psychotherapists. Gestalt and field psychologists 
have also sought larger wholeness to give meaning to the segmental 
and fragmentary pieces of the human puzzle. In this search for 
wholeness, however, there are serious ambiguities. As in all col- 
lectivism, Jung* assumes without proof that the collective mass 
is superior in value to the individual. He senses the danger of 
reducing individuality to formless mass and insists that there must 
be some way for the person to attain individuation by integrating. 
his conflictual energies from the collective unconscious. How this 
is to be done remains an esoteric mystery until one undergoes 
psychotherapy and then, in the crisis of midlife (after thirty-five 
years of age), the miracle may happen. 

The unique individuality of personhood is the concern of 
Gordon W. Allport‘ in his personalistic psychology. He contests 
the generalizing tendency of scientists who are so devoted to 
universal laws that they reduce the unique values of the individual 
person to statistical averages. He seeks to develop a science of the 
individual in which his uniqueness is revealed by methods of 
congruence or self-consistency where uniformities will be as con- 
vincing as general laws. The individual person is to be whole by 
conscious intentions, not by segmental drives or peripheral stimuli, 
but by propriate striving from the central motivation of his life 
for the fulfillment of his potentialities. The chief value which each 
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person must achieve for himself is growth toward maturity, and 
the enemy is whatever may arrest this becoming. He is not to be 
a victim either of his past or of his contemporary society, but a 
self-motivating personality who chooses his goals and operates from 
present intentions. 

We can appreciate this stanch support of the unique value of 
individual personality, which sounds a timely and authentic note 
amid the cacophony of discordant themes today. But if the person 
is a self-contained unit who lives and moves from within himself, 
is it implied that he may fulfill his potentialities in “‘splendid”’ 
isolation from other persons? If so, this would be an artificial 
and unrealistic view of man as a rugged individualist who vainly 
hopes, like Peer Gynt, “to thyself be enough.’ No one can become 
a person until he perceives himself in relation to other persons. 
The self-contained person is a myth or abstraction not supported 
by the facts of our interdependent life in which relationship is the 
basic need. 

Allport recognized this in his criteria of maturity, which, in 
1937, he noted as: (a) ego-extension, the capacity to take a widen- 
ing interest beyond oneself; (b) self-objectification, with a sense of 
humor to see oneself in larger perspective; and (c) a unifying 
philosophy to give meaning to life. Turning to this question 
again twenty years later,’ he gives three more criteria. A mature 
person will have (d) the capacity for warm, profound relating of 
oneself to others; (e) realistic skills, abilities, and perceptions with 
which to cope with practical needs; and (f) a compassionate regard 
for all living creatures, respect for persons, and a disposition to 
participate in mutual concerns. 

The value of relationship has become more explicit to the 
interpersonalists who find the meaning of life in the encounter of 
person with person. Moreno published his Invitation to a Meeting 
(Einladung zu einer Begegnung) in 1914 as a young psychiatrist 
in Vienna, followed by a series of dramatic dialogues emerging into 


psychodrama in a “theater of spontaneity.” The principles of 
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spontaneity and creativity he found most alive in the response of 
person to person, from which has developed sociometry to measure 
emotional relations and sociatry to heal interpersonal relations.° 
He continues his work at Beacon, New York.’ 

Buber, who was coauthor with Moreno in the literary journal 
Daimon (Vienna, 1918), published his J and Thou* in 1923. This 
book has become a classic portrayal of the encounter. Real life 
is meeting where person responds to person in the dialogue of 
address. The I-It relation is merely instrumental and does not 
fulfill the meaning of personhood. But the I-Thou relation is 
primary in value, for, in standing before Thou, I find the value of 
life in a relationship of address and response, in communication 
and revelation of person to person. 

The concept of interpersonal relations, which psychologists 
and social scientists recognize as basic to the understanding of 
human behavior, differs as sharply from collectivism as it does from 
individualism. A collective theory reduces the value of the indi- 
vidual as instrumental to the impersonal social organism. Indi- 
vidualism reduces the value of social relations as instrumental to 
the egocentric person. In contrast to both of these reductionisms, 
interpersonal theory upholds the value of each person in his rela- 
tion to other persons. This elevates the dignity of the person 
through the significance of his relationships. And it enhances the 
value of relations through the meaning they have for persons in 
reverent appreciation and communication with each other. 

Spontaneity, apart from relationships, is not of itself creative. 
To act spontaneously without a goal or the discipline of a govern- 
ing principle is to enjoy a kind of freedom, like daydreaming 
or doodling or throwing a tantrum. But is it fulfilling one’s best 
potentialities in mature expression of the meaning of life? Such 
behavior is irresponsible and chaotic, as if to say the best is like 
the worst and anything goes that I may have an impulse to do. 
Freedom has meaning within the discipline of responsibility. This 
criterion of value develops through interpersonal relations. To 
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be responsible is to be able to respond to the reasonable expecta- 
tions of persons who are in relationship to each other. Responsi- 
bility is the moral imperative of the I-Thou relationship. 

This may be no concern of a value-free psychology devoted to 
the is with no reference to the ought. Yet how can a science perform 
its function of ordering discrete facts into a meaningful system 
without guiding norms? And if we are to guide our behavior, 
scientific or otherwise, by norms, we are already involved with 
ethical imperatives. Values are not a distant land to visit after the 
facts have all been harvested, they are inherent in every step of 
scientific method from the first perception to the final conclusion. 
They may be implicit at first until we examine our assumptions 
and make explicit the presuppositions by which we have been 
guiding the entire search. The psychologist as psychologist is 
value-oriented in his faithful devotion to the facts and his ordering 
of the facts in relation to his scientific or therapeutic goals. 

Our conclusion is, therefore, that a psychologist is an ethical, 
value-seeking, fact-gathering, and systematizing person who aims 
to relate his work to other persons with whom he is responsible to 
fulfill his vocation. To cope with the value-implications of his 
science, he may well add to his other disciplines the study of 
ethics and philosophy in order that he may clarify and explicate 
the presuppositions and ultimate goals of his work. There is urgent 
need for teamwork among specialists in the study of man, to con- 
front one another with their different perceptions, to learn to 
communicate in a common language, and to relate the work of each 
into a larger meaning and sense of direction. The psychologist may 
not return to the halls of philosophy, but he will meet the philoso- 
pher half way at the frontier of human values and, by this 
encounter, enter into genuine dialogue as responsible seekers of 


truth greater than our fragmentary knowledge. 
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Tower of Towers 


By J. Corson MILLER 


The city lies outspread before our eyes. 

Tower on tower rises to the sight, 

A vast, stupendous spectacle of might, 

Conceived and built for men to utilize. 

And yet, the proudest structure Mind could plan— 


From primal source to final form—is Man. 








Lost Command: 
Benito Cereno Reconsidered 


BY 


GEORGE KNOX 





I. the numerous analyses of Herman Mel- 


ville’s Benito Cereno, critics concede that the story deals with 
problems of good and evil and with the degrees and abilities of 
perceiving these problems. It is common to point out the white- 
black patterns and to indicate that these contrasts and shadings 
reflect such ambiguities as Melville finds inherent in our percep- 
tions of good and evil. But there has been a reluctance to admit 
a sustained symbolic development. For example, one writer detects 
‘“‘a general symbolical drift of the whole, with ‘endless signifi- 


cances,’”’ and lets it go at that.’ Granting many “‘significances,” I 
also contend that we can find a carefully developed statement. It is 
this: the precarious control of evil depends on our tenuous hold 
on reality, not only in the sense of Eliot’s contention in the Four 
Quartets, that mankind cannot bear much reality, but more 
strongly that man must discover and “control” it. Our control of 
evil partially depends on our fallible perceptions, and often, when 
we are motivated by humane sentiments, we are apt to abdicate 
our precarious exercise of command-reason and relinquish the 
wheel to darkness. In Melville’s sea stories this often happens: 
abuse of command through failure to exercise command preroga- 
tives. In one sense he attacks the weaknesses of authority based on 
oversmug rationality and the element of self-sufficiency and opti- 
mism in nineteenth-century enlightenment. 

In humanitarian moods we often expose the good to the 


depredations of evil. Huck Finn told lies in order to protest the 
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good, the truth often being too precious to expose to malignancy 


and ignorance. In Benito Cereno this idea is elaborated intricately. 
One feels that Melville has almost come to the point of Manichae- 
istic thinking; or that he intentionally pushes his story in that 
direction in order to reinforce the warning. In Benito Cereno 
we have to go along with the humanitarian but naive Captain 
Delano as the center of consciousness. We cannot accept his infer- 
ences or conclusions as being what Melville believes or what he 
would have us believe. This is obvious. But we do accept Delano 
as Melville’s agency for posing questions—questions which the 
world’s Delanos will never be able to answer. Perhaps the big 
question we are led to answer is whether Benito’s final defeat, if 
it is truly a final defeat, by the evil in Babo is what Melville intends 
us to get from the story. If Benito and Aranda have been utterly 
destroyed by Babo’s evil, is Babo-as-instrument-of-evil their own 
creation? Whether he is their responsibility or not, are we to accept 
the apparent triumph of blackness as a despairing acceptance of 
defeat? Or is it a warning that such might happen if we should 
persist in the romantic primitivism represented by the decisions 
of Aranda and Benito Cereno and reflected in the musings of 
Delano? I contend that the story offers more than a general drift 
in setting up this problem. 

I see the whole problem as being posed through the paradoxes 
of command, aspects of which are also treated in Billy Budd and 
Moby Dick. We sense these paradoxes first as Delano begins clum- 
sily pondering the situation aboard the San Dominick. Melville’s 
imagery allows us to compare the actions of the Spanish skipper, 
apparently capricious and whimsical, with those of a God con- 
ceived as equally inscrutable. Not that Delano actually makes this 
extension or projects his misgivings to a theological level; but by 
his not doing so, Melville stimulates us to do it. We see, as from 
the eye’s corner, shadows of meaning, lurking implications that 
God's vulnerability is traceable to potentialities he has created, 


or that it is either analogous with or in direct ratio to man’s 
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exercise of control over evil through command decision (reason). 
The Negroes are not presented as in themselves evil, but only 
as fitting symbols of the omnipresence of evil. In short, through 
them he explodes the naive notions (Delano’s, Aranda’s, and 
Benito Cereno’s) of the noble savage myth. 

I think that, without wrenching, I might cite a passage from 
Moby Dick in order to illustrate the point. I refer to a passage 
from old Fleece’s, the cook’s, sermon to the sharks: “Your woracious- 
ness, fellow-critters, I don’t blame ye much for; dat is natur, and 
can’t be helped; but to govern dat wicked natur, dat is de pint. 
You is sharks, sartin, but if you gobern de shark in you, why den 
you be angel; for all angel is not’ing more than de shark well 
goberned.’”* Surely we get the feeling of this in Billy Budd when, 
after the killing of Claggart, Captain Vere vehemently exclaimed: 
“Struck dead by an angel of God. Yet the angel must hang!’ 
Here, too, is the paradox of control and government, except that 
ironically Vere will control the shark in Billy after the deed is 
done. He would use Billy to destroy the shark in the crew, in the 
whole fleet. In Benito Cereno the shark in the Negroes was not 
well governed and hence got out of control. Fleece, the crippled 
Negro cook in Moby Dick, ‘holding both hands over the fish mob,” 
gives them a demonic benediction, a curse; whereas Benito and 
Aranda implicitly gave the blacks a benediction equally false since 
it overlooked the subjective potentialities of the slave. 

Thus, if we begin with the advantage of hindsight, we realize 
that Benito and Aranda erred by allowing the Negroes to move 
freely above decks, a ‘‘good’’ act which bore evil consequences. 
As a thematic corollary, Captain Delano abandons his ship to go 
aboard the San Dominick. Consequently, the first actions related 
to Captain-function betoken weakness and flaw. Texturally, this 
is connoted in the broken bell and the tarred-over lights. What 
complicates the story is Melville’s throwing in false clues as to 
what the central problem is. We do not see until the end that the 


hints at Manichaeism are only there to reinforce the major point: 
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man’s own responsibility in controlling good and evil. Delano 
first observes Benito as an ‘‘undemonstrative invalid gliding about, 
apathetic and mute,” a person in whom no landlubber could have 
dreamed was lodged ‘‘a dictatorship beyond which, while at sea, 
there was no earthly appeal.” If the decayed, drifting, evil-ridden 
ship can be compared with the earth after the Fall, a captain 
pursuing dubious policies in correcting this state might easily be 
compared with a disillusioned Calvinist’s conception of God. A 
God following outworn policies, capricious or unable to change a 
course his own limits allowed to get beyond control. “Viewing 
him in this light, it seemed but a natural token of the perverse 
habit induced by a long course of such hard self-restraint, that, 
notwithstanding the present condition of his ship, the Spaniard 
should still persist in a demeanor, which, however harmless, or 
it may be, appropriate, in a well-appointed vessel, such as the San 
Dominick might have been at the outset of the voyage, was any- 
thing but judicious now.” (13-14) Here the irony resides, of course, 
in our knowing that the captain’s act was injudicious and, there- 
fore, the cause of the present chaos aboard. 

Benito’s inability to respond with sufficient violence, or in 
any other way to right the dismal situation, appears to Delano 
the result of morbid hesitancy, reluctance, or reserve. He thinks 
that the Spaniard, perhaps, “thought that it was with captains as with 
gods: reserve, under all events, must still be their cue.”” (14) And 
Delano comes nigh inferring Benito’s actual inability when he 
speculates that “this appearance of slumbering dominion might 
have been but an attempted disguise to conscious imbecility—not 
deep policy, but shallow device.’’ Delano is also asking, by impli- 
cation, where God’s stewards are on this earth, for he sees the 
debased state as deriving from the absence of “stern superior 
officers.” Delano is unable to account for such ‘‘absenteeism”’ (his 
own sin: 1.e., absence from his command responsibilities), specu- 
lating that the best account “would, doubtless, be given by the 
captain [God?]. Yet, at first, the visitor was loath to ask it, unwilling 
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to provoke some distant rebuff.” (15) But Delano is determined 
to help, although he must first “know” and “understand” the 
“particulars of the ship’s misfortunes” in order that he might “be 
better able in the end to relieve them’’—i.e., relieve those suffering 
in the fallen state. 

Benito tells Delano that the owner of the blacks assured him 
that no fetters would be needed. Delano accepts the statement 
that the Negroes “have always remained upon deck—not thrust 
below, as in the Guineamen—they have, also, from the beginning, 
been freely permitted to range within given bounds at their pleas- 
ure,” (18) without realizing the true state aboard. This error in 
reason, like Delano’s initial error, is symbolized in the fogs, grays, 
obscured landscapes, leaden seas, the long calms spoken of, and 
more particularly the ship’s so long drifting about. Delano, the 
deluded disciplinarian, “could not but impute at least part of the 
detentions both to clumsy seamanship and faulty navigation.” (20) 

But the Spaniard acted without sufficient experience in the 
treacherous ways of men. Delano senses this on an elementary 
level so that we are allowed to transcend it; for, eyeing Don 
Benito’s ‘small, yellow hands, he easily inferred that the young 
captain had not got into command at the hawse-hole but the 
cabin-window; and if so, why wonder at incompetence, in youth, 
sickness, and gentility united?” (2) No wonder Delano suspects 
that “this helpless man is one of those paper captains . . . who by 
policy wink at what by power they cannot put down. I know no 
sadder sight than a commander who has little of the command 
but the name.” (22) Then surely we are justified in assuming 
that Delano’s simple doubts and conclusions represent what a 
“liberalized” Calvinist might deduce from appearances—without 
suspecting how far his doubts might carry him. 

Delano cannot explain such matters “except on one of two 
suppositions—innocent lunacy or wicked imposture,” his percep- 
tions being paradoxically clouded by his “better thoughts.’”’ As 


we look back after reading the story, we see that Delano’s obser- 
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vations are terribly right for us when they are most wrong for 
him. He once suggests to Benito that his “black” is oddly high in 
trust, “‘a sort of privy counselor, in fact.” And Benito ironically 
replies: “Yes, Senor, I have trust in Babo.” Delano cannot think 
evil of the San Dominick, ‘‘a vessel by sickness almost dismanned 
of her crew—a vessel whose inmates were parched for water—was 
it not a thousand times absurd that such a craft would, at present, 
be of a piratical character; or her commander, either for himself 
or those under him cherish any desire but for speedy relief and 
refreshment?” (34) Again, Delano’s confusion is reflected in the 
imagery of the chess game. The whites are “‘stray white pawns 
venturously involved in the ranks of the chess-men opposed.’ And 
if he cannot discern the true dominance on the board, neither can 
he know who plays the men themselves. This apparent inextrica- 
bility of good and evil, of agent and agency, is complicated by the 
interfusing of whites and blacks, as in the image of the tarpot, the 
oakum pickers with their salt-and-pepper hair, the sailor with his 
“soiled undergarment,” his shirt ‘““much spotted with tar,” etc. No 
wonder Delano is unable to penetrate Benito’s “haggardness,’’ ask- 
ing whether it had “aught to do with criminality,” and failing to 
determine why, “‘since, as intense heat and cold, though unlike, 
produce like sensations, so innocence and guilt, when, through 
casual association with mental pain, stamping any visible impress, 
use one seal—a hacked one.” (39) 

Delano’s perceptions are “operated upon by certain general 
notions which, while disconnecting pain and abashment from 
virtue, as invariably link them with vice.” (40) He sees the black 
as a noble savage, as indeed Benito had seen him before the ‘‘fall.”’ 
He sees ‘‘naked nature . . . pure tenderness and love,” in the nurs- 
ing mother who lay under the inverted boat and who was actually 
one of the most active mutineers. His vision is blurred and even 
blind to truth, like the deadlights which ‘‘for all the mild weather, 
were hermetically closed and calked.” His insights, like the dead- 


lights, are beclouded: ‘‘all closed like coppered eyes of the coffined 
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—and the state-cabin door, once connected the gallery, even as 
the deadlights had once looked out upon it, but now calked fast 
like a sarcophagus lid.’ (42) His obfuscation is symbolized in the 
fogs and in the complex knot which the priestlike old sailor threw 
to him, and which a Negro in suspicious ignorance cast over the 
side. 

Through Delano’s confusion Melville allows us to infer that God 
is perhaps weak because his creature, as the temporal agent of 
God's will, is weak. Delano does not make this assumption, but in 
what he vaguely construes from the situation, we are stimulated 
to make the assumption. Immediately after the good American 
ponders the difference between himself and the Spaniard, he hears 
“with a dreary graveyard toll, betokening a flaw, the ship’s bell.” 
At this point we see the symbolic Atufal, whose name connotes the 
fallen state as Babo connotes evil (bad-boy, black-boy): “An iron 
collar was about his neck, from which depended a chain, thrice 
wound round his body; the terminating links padlocked together 
at a broad band of iron, his girdle.’’ (25) Delano thinks the whole 
appearance of Atufal is symbolic, without realizing that Babo 
contrived it specifically for this purpose. Although he fails to see 
the truth of the drama, he perceives in Benito the lineaments of 
a capricious God insisting that the black, himself kingly, ask 
“pardon” before his chains be removed. Delano’s allegorical mode 
of thinking clashes with his literalism to prevent his seeing things 
as they are. He sees the black as strangely preferring his bondage, 
pridefully refusing to change his state through penitence or humil- 
ity. Delano here thinks in terms of essence, inferring that Atufal 
is in essence free (spiritually) although materialistically in chains. 

Although the Yankee skipper discerns “‘a royal spirit” in Atufal, 
he does not realize that Atufal is being cruelly displayed to flaunt 
Babo’s tyranny as well as to deceive him, Delano. Delano feels that 
the Spaniard is like a capricious God who demands that “‘proud 
Atufal must first ask master’s pardon.” The Slave “carries the 


’ 


it appears, but we learn 


padlock, but master here carries the key,’ 
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at the end that the relationship is actually reversed. Melville’s use 
of Delano’s dullness creates a fine irony as Delano notices that 
the key hangs “suspended by a slender silken cord, from Don 
Benito’s neck,” and then ‘divining the key’s purpose, he smiled 
and said:—‘So, Don Benito—padlock and key—significant symbols, 
truly.’”’ (27) Thus the “good” in Delano, his “native simplicity”’ 
and his incapability of “‘satire and irony,” prevent him from pierc- 
ing to the truth. He mistakenly sees instead the Spaniard’s ‘‘con- 
fessed inability thus far to break down, at least, on a verbal 
summons, the entrenched will of the slave.” 

Discounting for Delano’s naiveté, we realize Melville’s opposite 
meaning, his warning. Delano believes in an omnipotent, omni- 
present God, but one who would not allow him to be murdered: 
“His conscience is clean. There is someone above.” The trouble 
with Delano is that in the face of dimly felt iniquity he would “play 
the pilot’’ alone, “come the wind soon or late.’’ I think that here 
Melville begins strengthening the overtone to enforce the impor- 
tant lesson. Delano is getting scared. He assures himself with 
God’s watchful presence. But what he sees in Benito is intended 
by Melville to be the kind of subconscious doubt, the kind of 
misunderstanding of God that makes the whole mess aboard 
possible. Regarding the Spaniard “in his reserve,” Delano is 
uncertain whether he deals with a victim of mental disorder or 
a perpetrator of designed treachery. If this perverse reserve comes 
from design, Delano reasons (allowing us to extend the inference), 
then “here was evinced the unhealthy climax of that icy though 
conscientious policy, more or less adopted by all commanders of 
large ships, which, except in signal emergencies, obliterates alike 
the manifestation of sway with every trace of sociality; transform- 
ing the man into a block or rather into a loaded cannon, which, 
until there is call for thunder, has nothing to say.”” (13) That is, 
confronted with the presence of evil, man is apt falsely to infer 
an arbitrariness on God’s part. 

Benito’s apparent dominance is so paradoxical that Delano 
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decides that ‘‘lax as Don Benito’s general authority might be, still, 
whenever he chose to exert it, no man so savage or colossal but 
must, more or less, bow.’’ And he then observes directly to Benito 
Cereno himself: ‘For all the license you permit in some things, 
I fear lest, at bottom, you are a bitter, hard master.” So, then, I 
contend that the pattern is this: we are constantly forced (looking 
back) to extricate ourselves from ironic inversions. We must 
constantly set things right in order to get the central theme idea. 
We listen for overtones from the “echo of the ship's flawed bell,” 
which ‘‘drearily reverberated in this subterranean vault,’ and, 
like Captain Delano, we must “rush from darkness to light.” 
Benito’s flaw, unknown to Delano, is like a spot which Babo saw 
on “his master’s velvet sleeve, and silently engaged in rubbing 
it out.”” The flaw is ill-advised removal of restraints, a laxity which 
passes for good action. 

Melville further complicates the knot during the critically 
oft-mentioned shaving scene. Whatever historical and _ political 
significance the references to the Spanish Inquisition may have, I 
choose to see through what Delano sees (“juggling play’’) to the 
heresy which Melville designs the whole story to reveal. Delano 
suspects a strange collusion, noticing that Babo’s barbering sinis- 
terly evinces ‘‘the hand of the master,” seeming further ‘‘a Nubian 
sculptor finishing off a white statuehead.” In one sense this scene 
texturally reproduces the image of Aranda’s skeleton fixed as a 
figurehead to the prow of the ship, and the ship’s stern-piece 
medallion with the masked dark satyr triumphant over the masked 
prostrate figure. Babo has told how, “in his own land,” he was 
“only a poor slave; a black man’s slave was Babo, who now is the 
white’s.”” These “controversial familiarities’” (confusion in Delano’s 
mind of the relative rule of good and evil) annoy Delano with his 
preconceived and static notions. He mistakes the meaning of ‘‘the 


, 


black upholding the white,’”’ and is capable only of seeing ‘‘the 


beauty of that relationship which could present such a spectacle 


of fidelity on the one hand and confidence on the other. The 
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scene was heightened by the contrast in dress, denoting their 
relative positions.’’ (19) 

In the description of the enigmatic canvas-wrapped figurehead, 
we find the strongest symbol of lost command. Again, Delano’s 
musing is ironic for what it simultaneously misses and reveals to 
us in retrospect. He postulates that it is wrapped “‘either to protect 
it while undergoing a refurbishing, or else decently to hide its 
decay.” And significant to the theme of lost command is the motto 
inscribed below, “Seguid vuestro jefe,” for the tantalizing question 
we ask ourselves at the end of the story is: ‘““Who follows whom?” 
If we interpret the long prosaic deposition passage properly, we 
see that it functions structurally to exemplify the world of Delano’s 
too-easy assumptions: that the world of courts and legalistic de- 
cision creates justice and completely solves the problems of good 
and evil in the secular realm. Compare the world of court-justice 
and the world of psychic conflict aboard the San Dominick, and 
we get a further clue to the central theme. Whereas Benito was 
defeated by malignity, Delano never sees beyond the benign 
aspect of Nature, 

taking her innocent repose in the evening; the screened 
sun in the quiet camp of the west shining out like the 
mild light from Abraham’s tent; as his charmed eye and 
ear took in all these, with the chained figure of the black, 
the clenched jaw and hand relaxed. Once again he smiled 
at the phantoms which had mocked him, and felt some- 
thing like a tinge of remorse, that, by indulging them 
even for a moment, he should, by implication, have 
betrayed an almost atheist doubt of the ever-watchful 
Providence above. (75) 


Unfortunately, this is the mind that saw the tension between 
Benito and Babo as a “‘sort of love-quarrel,” and the mulatto 
steward as at once “Christian and Chesterfieldian.” 

When Benito leaped into the departing boat, “past, present 


’ 


and future seemed one,” and the medallion scene is reversed only 
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superficially as white temporarily (for that physical moment) 
appears to triumph over black. Babo’s essential Satanism emerges 
to us as we see him “‘snakishly writhing up from the boat’s bottom, 
at the heart of his master, his countenance lividly vindictive, 
expressing the centered purpose of his soul.” (178-79) Perhaps 
irrelevantly at this moment I recall other lines from Chapter 
LXIV of Moby Dick. Recognizing the awesome presence of dark 
forces, Melville describes the sharks at night tearing at the dead 
whale tied alongside the ship and warns: “If you have never seen 
that sight, then suspend your decision about the propriety of devil- 
worship, and the expediency of conciliating the devil.’’ And he 
thinks of the sleepers below in their bunks often startled by the 
sharp slapping of sharks’ tails against the hull, “within a few 
inches of the sleepers’ hearts.’’ In Benito’s case the shark gets to 
his heart, even though he dies in a monastery. He is destroyed 
by his awareness of the evil he has carelessly, inadvertently un- 
leashed by his being forced to act a part designed by Babo whom 
he has, in a sense, created. “ ‘You are saved,’ cried Captain Delano, 
more and more astonished and pained; ‘you are’ saved: what has 
cast such a shadow upon you?’ ”’ Benito answers: ‘ “The negro.’ ” 
(104) 

When the realization of the possibility of defeat by the powers 
of darkness momentarily upsets us, we should realize that the 
apparent victory of evil in the story is only incompletely realized. 
We understand that the blacks gained only an inconclusive victory, 
an ambivalent freedom, through their depositon of the whites. 
Their liberation was a delusion to the extent that they could 
gain power only as a result of the white’s abandonment of his pre- 
rogatives. The blacks had not the means of navigation. The loss 
of captain-power finds many symbolic expressions in Benito 
Cereno, perhaps the major being in the white-bone imagery, the 
white bone of command. The Bachelor’s Delight sends its small 
boat after the San Dominick, and Delano looks longingly at it, 


seeing it in fancy as a faithful dog with a bone in its mouth. 
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The white bones of Aranda are hidden under the canvas on the 
prow. Thus, we get the notion of the ascendancy of darkness when 


a man gives up control of his reason. Benito is the image of this 
failure: ‘““The dress so precise and costly, worn by him on the day 
whose events have been narrated, had not been willingly put on. 
And that silver-mounted sword, apparent symbol of despotic com- 
mand, was not, indeed, a sword, but the ghost of one. The scabbard, 
artificially stiffened, was empty.’”’ Babo kept the sword of command 
‘‘concealed in his wool.’’ (105) 

The dinner-tableau, when Babo stood behind Delano facing 
Benito, is repeated in another image at the end. When 


the black met his voiceless end. The body was burned 
to ashes; but for many days, the head, that hive of sub- 
tlety, fixed on a pole in the Plaza, met, unabashed, the 
gaze of the whites; and across the Plaza looked towards 
St. Bartholomew’s church, in whose vaults slept then, as 
now, the recovered bones of Aranda: and across the 
Rimac bridge looked toward the monastery, on Mount 
Agonia without, where, three months after being dis- 
missed by the court, Benito Cereno, borne on the bier, 
did, indeed, follow his leader. (105-106) 


The ambiguity of the ending seems capable of being resolved 
only if we accept the thesis I have proposed. The story does not 
enforce a hopeless and cynic abandonment of faith in command 
decision. It becomes a warning. Benito does follow his nominal 
leader, Aranda, along the same path to destruction; but he follows 
the leader he created—Babo. Evil has apparently triumphed, but 


it need not. 


NOTES 

*Rosalie Feltenstein, “Melville’s ‘Benito Cereno,’” American Literature, 19:245-255. 

*Moby Dick, Luther S. Mansfield and Howard P. Vincent, Eds. (New York, Hendricks 
House, 1952), p. 294. 

*Shorter Novels of Herman Melville (New York, Liveright Publishing Corporation, 

Black and Gold Edition, 1942), p. 293. All subsequent page references to this edition. 
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PriMITIVE MAN AS PHILOSOPHER. By Paul Radin. Dover Publications, N.Y. 
pp. x1-456. $2.00. 


From Tylor’s Primitive Culture in 1870 to Lévy-Bruhl’s Les Fonctions 
Mentales dans les Sociétés Inférieures of our own day, the ruling concept of 
primitive societies has been dominated by the mechanistic theory of evolu- 
tion. Credulous trust not only in the Darwinian theory but in the lucu- 
brations of Herbert Spencer has fostered false conclusions as being strictly 
scientific. Because there was in many minds an attendant disbelief in the 
existence of the soul, a contempt for everything spiritual, facts were judged 
by the theory rather than the theory submitted to the facts. 

Paul Radin has entered into detailed and exhaustive studies among 
many primitive peoples to ascertain the facts and sets them forth after 
prodigious labors. What he has discovered is a mentality in primitive man 
lacking only the advantages accruing from education and culture. There 
is no evidence of the primitive man simply as the possessor of animal 
impulses. Not all primitives, any more than all moderns, exist on the 
same level of intellectuality. The thinkers have philosophized concerning 
the relations of man to fellow men, to the world, and to God. At times 
even among the most savage tribes there have been approaches to religion 
of a distinguished order. 

Dr. Radin does not offer unsupported opinions but has brought a 
most thorough proof of his contentions through first-hand contacts with 
peoples and publishes sustaining documents at length. He is to be greatly 
commended for his courage in bringing forth proofs that the easygoing 
pseudo scientist has neglected in favor of a theory now in the discard. 
The particular value of the work lies in the hope that it brings for the 
intellectual and social rehabilitation of a world about to pass in great 
measure to the neglected “primitives’’ we have too long despised. 

Truly God has not, among any people, left Himself without a witness. 
Paul Radin has accomplished a great work of liberation in a field where it 
was long overdue, and his book cannot be overlooked by any serious 
student of sociology or anthropology. R. T. F. 


History OF ANCIENT PHiLosopHy. By W. Windelband. Dover Publications, 
N.Y. pp. xv-393. $1.85. 

This history of Greek philosophy has enjoyed uninterrupted fame for more 

than fifty years, and this new reprint makes it available to modern students. 
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The great learning and objectivity of the work make it still useful, although 
modern scholars would consider it to be in error or out of date on many 
fundamental points. PAuL MILLER 


MAN AND TIME: PAPERS FROM THE ERANOS YEARBOOKS. Edited by Joseph 
Campbell. Bollingen Series XXX-3. Pantheon Books, N.Y. pp. xx-414. 
$5.00. 


Every summer since 1933 Frau Olga Froebe-Kapteyn has held a meeting of 
scholars at her home in Switzerland. The papers which are read at the 
meetings deal with problems of psychology, philosophy, and religion, and 
are later published in Zurich under the title Eranos Yearbooks. From time 
to time the Bollingen Series brings out a volume of selected papers from 
these Yearbooks, in English translation. The present book is the third such 
volume and consists of selected papers for 1949 and 1951. 

The papers are all by recognized European scholars and deal with the 
general problem of man and time. The orientation is toward the notion 
of time in the principal world religions, though psychology and art are 
also considered. It is not possible to examine the individual contributions 
in detail here, but some indication of the scope of the volume can be given. 

Professor Louis Massignon of the College de France, perhaps the most 
eminent living authority on Islamic mysticism, contributes a paper on 
“Time in Islamic Thought,” in which he points out the intimate connec- 
tion between occasionalism in Islamic theology and the view of time as 
consisting of decisive instants. Although the Platonic and Aristotelian notions 
of time as continuous duration were known to the Islamic theologians, the 
mystics have a different view of time as consisting of discontinuous instants 
without duration. 

Professor Henry Corbin of the Sorbonne, who is noted for his works 
on Persian philosophy, has a lengthy paper on “Cyclical Time in Mazdaism 
and Ismailism,” ancient religions which had a strange metaphysic of 
archetypal time. Professor Puech of the Sorbonne guides the reader clearly 
through the mazes of the Gnostic theology of time. Gnosticism is a generic 
term covering various early Christian heresies. What they have in common 
is that they all view time as theologically meaningless—which is in contrast 
with pagan Greek philosophy which views time as an imitation of a divine 
reality, and with Christianity which views time as providentially ordered 
from a beginning with Creation to an end with the Last Judgment. Professor 
Giles Quispel of Utrecht treats of the more familiar subject of time in 
patristic theology, particularly St. Augustine. He points out the continuity 
between the Christianity of apostolic times and of the patristic period and 
shows that the theology of St. Augustine remains faithful to the most pro- 
found insights of primitive Christianity. In addition to these scholarly papers, 
there are other contributions of a more dubious nature. Max Knoll would 
have the reader interest himself in astropsychological time, a notion which 
seems to be quite insufficiently supported by the empirical evidence which 
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he brings to bear. The psychologist C. G. Jung of Ziirich proposes a quite 
incredible restoration of astrology as a fuadamental science and seems to 
accept the conclusions of Rhine regarding extra-sensory perception as 
already proved 

Ihe volume is sumptuously produced and constitutes a fascinating 


collection of ideas concerning the philosophy of time. Fr. me. 


Hriprccer. By Marjorie Grene. Hillary House, N.Y. pp. 128. $2.00. 


In contemporary existentialism Martin Heidegger is one of the most 
important and, at the same time, one of the most controversial figures. 
Ihe “inner circle” of a very few carefully selected “disciples” permits no 
intrusion, and members of the “cult” listen to “the master’s voice” with 
reverential awe, pledged not to reveal what transpires in closed meetings. 
sut there are the “outsiders” who take a critical attitude toward Heidegger 
us a person and toward his philosophy. Most of them would probably 


agree with Miss Grene’s final evaluation: 


Perhaps it is the voice of a seeker after dim and distant goals 
but a not quite honest seeker, a lover of intellectual notoriety who 
knows that his scathing rhetoric will be accepted and admired. 
And always he is a petulant and overanxious self-apologist: 
concerned to tell us that his high, unintelligible search is all he has 
ever undertaken—that what he did achieve he never intended or 
achieved at all. Were it not for his arrogance, it would be a tragic 
story: the tragedy of an artist who has destroyed his own work. 


This devastating conclusion is amply justified in the carefully argued 
and critically evaluative exposition of Heidegger's philosophy given in this 
book. Miss Grene is to be congratulated on her courage in calling a spade 
a spade. Her book should be read by all who are interested in existentialism 
as a philosophy and, especially, by those interested in Heidegger's version. 

W. H. WERKMEISTER 


MIARTIN Buper. By Artiiur Cohen. Hillary House, N.Y. PpPp- 110. $2.00. 

In contemporary existentialism Martin Buber plays a special role. His 
emphasis on the “I-Thou’-relation and his religious orientation set him 
apart from such thinkers as Heidegger, Sartre, Marcel, and Camus. As the 
author points out: “Martin Buber is one who sees the Holy as the center 
of the human situation, whose view of the Holy is essentially Hebraic, 
but whose concern is for the achievement of that human community in 
which the Holy, beyond creed and catechism, may be realized.” (9-10) 
And: “Buber ... having affirmed that God is never available to logical or 
empirical proof, can maintain the continued, eternal activity of God. God 
has merely been shrouded by man. He has been covered over. It is for 


man to remove the veil.” (18-19) No better characterization of Buber’s 
work—short of a full development of this theme—can be given. 
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The discussion of Buber’s philosophy, as presented in this book, is 


based, in part, upon works not yet available in English. The reader, there- 
fore, gets here the “unabridged’’ Buber. The treatment is sympathetic 
throughout but, in the end, is not without some critical evaluation. “There 
is, beyond Buber and his truth, the conviction of those who believe that 
at the same moment that God loves, he also judges.” (103) 

The book is highly recommended to all who would come to know 
Buber’s philosophy better or who seek to understand some of the crucial 
issues of our times. Ww. Tt: WW. 


I anp TuHovu. 2nd ed. By Martin Buber. Charles Scribner's Sons, N.Y. 
pp. xii-137. $1.75. 

It is good to have this littke volume again available, so well translated by 
Ronald G. Smith, so attractively printed, and at so reasonable a price. This 
is Martin Buber’s central contribution to theological thought and has 
already become one of the classics of our time. Much of what is written 
today in theology stems from the penetrating insights of this poetic and 
prophetic manifesto. It is also good to have Buber’s clarifications of his thesis 
as they appear in the postscript to the book. Buber’s thesis is very simple. He 
avoids the objectivist-subjectivist dilemma by distinguishing between “I-It” 
relations and “I-Thou” relations. This distinction serves to clarify such 
problems as science versus religion, causality versus freedom, individual 
versus community, and thing versus person. Buber’s book deserves careful 
reading and rereading. Joun E. BurRKHARI 


Towarp A PERSPECTIVE REALISM. By Evander Bradley McGilvary. Open 
Court Publishing Co., Lasalle. pp. xi-378. $4.50. 

On September 11, 1953, McGilvary died. At the time of his death, he was 

still working on the manuscript of his Carus Lectures—lectures which he 

had delivered in 1939. The present book consists of those lectures. It has 

been ably edited by A. G. Ramsperger, who also wrote a brief introduction 

and some concluding remarks. 

During his lifetime McGilvary published some fifty articles, slowly 
developing his “perspective realism’; but not until he gave the Carus 
Lectures did he begin to bring his views together in systematic form. The 
result is a thoughtful and thought-provoking book. The many critical 
and appreciative references to the writings of McGilvary’s contemporaries 
give us a historical perspective in philosophical discussion no less than an 
integrative approach to basic problems of philosophy and the philosophy of 
science. 

Nothing could characterize “perspective realism” better than does 
McGilvary’s own summary statement: 

The perspective realist . . . is dealing with this world, and in 

this world he accepts the fact that the physical is such as the 

physicist of the present generation describes it to be. And he finds 
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nothing derogatory in the assumption that mind is a physical 

organism when it is conscious. . . . It is only as there is mind to 

value the world that there is any value in it. There is no evidence 

that the inorganic, physical world appraises itself. In what stage of 

the evolutionary development of the organic world values occur it 

is not possible to say, but at any rate we human beings do value, 

and what we value is what makes life worth living. (368) 
But McGilvary’s argument breaks off, unfinished, before the final con- 
clusion has been drawn. Moreover, McGilvary himself would concede, | am 
sure, that the synthesis he has achieved in this book—even if it were 
complete—cannot be the final word in philosophy. The critical reader will 
soon discover that crucial problems have found no adequate recognition 
or solution. Thus, for example, putting “our moral ideals on a par with 
our other preferences so far as their source and their outcome are con- 
cerned” (280), can hardly do justice to the specific character of moral 
obligation. There is no indication in this book that McGilvary ever con- 
sidered the arguments of the deontologists or that he was aware of the 
elements of truth emphasized so strongly by Ross and Prichard in their 
analyses of moral experience. 

Still, all in all, this is a significant book—one which rounds out the 
history of philosophical debate in America during the first half of the 
twentieth century. W. H. W. 


MAKE Your Minp Work For You. By Jean Guitton. The Macmillan Co., 
N.Y. pp. xv-87. $2.75. 

The unhappy English title does not give an accurate impression of this 
delightful little book, the original French title of which is Learn to Live 
and to Think. The author, who is now professor of philosophy at the 
Sorbonne, is known for his learned works on Plotinus and St. Augustine, 
but in this book he abandons such profundities for practical advice on the 
conduct of life and thought. His great erudition is clothed in a peculiarly 
French elegance and wit. Professor Guitton invites us to bridge the unfor- 
tunate gap between work and thought which is too often found in modern 
life. The intellectual professions have much to learn from the methodical 
economy and spiritual dedication with which humble work is carried on 
by ordinary souls. Candor and self-knowledge, faith and dedication are 
all indispensable conditions of any productive intellectual life. Professor 
Guitton’s works on Greek and Latin philosophy can reach only a limited 
audience, but it is to be hoped that this wise and witty counsel on the life 
and conduct of the intelligence which is to be found in this little book 
will delight and edify a great many readers. P. M. 


Concepts, THEORIES, AND THE MiNp-Bopy Pros_eM. By Herbert Feigl, et al. 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. pp. xv-553. $7.00. 


This is volume two of the Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Science 
and presents “further results of the collaborative research of the Minnesota 
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Center for the Philosophy of Science.” The various essays deal with philo- 
sophical and methodological problems of science in general, and of psychology 
in particular. The table of contents is perhaps the best index of the wide 
range as well as of the specific orientation of the discussions: 1. “Unity of 
Science as a Working Hypothesis,’” by Paul Oppenheim and Hilary Putnam; 
2. “The Theoretician’s Dilemma: A Study in the Logic of Theory Con- 
struction,” by Carl G. Hempel; 3. “Definitions, Explanations, and Theories,” 
by Michael Scriven; 4. “Disposition Concepts and Extensional Logic,”’ by 
Arthur Pap; 5. “Counterfactuals, Dispositions, and the Causal Modalities,” 
by Wilfrid Sellars; 6. “General Statements as Rules of Inference?,” by H. 
Garvin Alexander; 7. ‘Persons,’ by P. F. Strawson; 8. “The Significance of 
Experience of the Individual for the Science of Psychology,” by Karl 
Zener; 9. ‘““The ‘Mental’ and the ‘Physical,’ ”’ by Herbert Feigl; 10. “When 
Shall We Use Our Heads Instead of the Formula?,” by P. E. Meehl. An 
appendix, consisting of a debate on “intentionality” by Wilfrid Sellars 
and Roderick M. Chisholm, concludes the volume. 

As required by the subject matter, some of the papers are of a rather 
technical nature and cannot be evaluated properly in a brief review. 
However, the reader's attention is called especially to the essays by Hempel, 
Scriven, and Sellars. All three clarify methodological problems. To readers 
of The Personalist, the contributions by Strawson and Feigl will be of 
special interest. 

Strawson argues that, even in philosophy of science, ‘““we should acknowl- 
edge the logical primitiveness [i.e., its nonderivability] of the concept of a 
person.”” (352) If we do this, then “the problem that seems to have per- 
plexed Hume does not exist—the problem of the principle of unity, of 
identity, of the particular consciousness, of the particular subject of ‘per- 
ceptions’ (experiences) considered as a primary particular.’” (352) And 
other problems also vanish. This truth personalists have, of course, always 
maintained. 

In his long essay (354-497), Feigl effectively defends the thesis that, 
as far as the body-mind relationship is concerned, “monism is (1) still 
very plausible on scientific grounds, (2) philosophically defensible in that 
it involves no insurmountable logical or epistemological difficulties and 
paradoxes.”” (483) However, the specific character of Feigl’s monism requires 
careful and critical analysis. For example, when Feigl maintains that “the 
monistic theory here proposed does not require irreducibly teleological 
concepts in its explanatory premises” (475), one may well question the 
accuracy of his analysis. To be sure Feigl also states that his theory “shares 
with certain forms of idealistic metaphysics, in a very limited and (I hope) 
purified way, a conception of reality and combines with it the tenable 
component of materialism, viz., the conviction that the basic laws of the 
universe are ‘physical.’ (474) What Feigl thus advocates is a monism of 
a certain type of law rather than a monism of substance. But if we accept 
this new monism as our hypothesis, we still find that, whereas the “physical” 
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laws may be derivable from laws of a higher order (in the sense that they 
are possible components of the latter), the laws of that higher order (of 
consciousness, insight, volition, and the ought) cannot be derived in any 
way whatsoever from the “physical” laws. Here Feigl ought to take Straw- 
son's conclusion seriously. 

Appended to Feigl’s essay is a bibliography containing 359 titles per- 


taining to the body-mind issue W. H. W. 


FROM MAGIC TO SCIENCE 


EcypetiAN Macic. By Sir Wallis Budge. University Books, Evanston and 

N.Y. pp. xv-234. $5.00. 

This little illustrated book is the first American edition of a work composed 
in 1899. Its author was keeper of the Egyptian Collection at the British 
Museum from 1894 to 1924. Sir Wallis stresses the point that Egyptian 
magic was used to compel friendly or unfriendly powers, even God, to do 
the bidding of man and that whereas Moses wrought his magic at the 
command of the Almighty, the Egyptians commanded their gods to perform. 

Anyone interested in history, sociology, mythology, or comparative 
religion will profit from Sir Wallis’s labors. He tells stories, traces the 
origins of alchemy, quotes from the Book of the Dead, devotes chapters 
to amulets, figures, formulas, names, and ceremonies—and concludes with 
observations on ghosts, horoscopes, and prophecy. Here we have voodoo 
before Haiti and sex symbolism before Freud. Students of the Old Testa- 
ment will find cause to ponder when they read of the sea being parted 
before Moses lived and the sun standing still long before Joshua. Mummi- 
fication, wax figures, scarabs—the author has a word on them all. Occasion- 
ally he draws more modern parallels, but for the most part writes simply 
and objectively, leaving conclusions to the reader. 

This little volume has a magic of its own. It belongs rightfully on the 
same shelf with James I and Reginald Scot, with Frazer and Mead, with 
Father Summers and Father Thurston, with Bouquet’s Comparative Reli- 
gion—in short, with all earnest and absorbing works on witchcraft, magic, 
totem and taboo, miracles, and codes of belief, the records of man’s attempts 
to understand, obey, or command the infinite. WILLIAM H. DAvENPORT 
Harvey Mudd College 


A History oF MaGic AND EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. Vols. VII and VIII. The 
Seventeenth Century. By Lynn Thorndike. Columbia University Press, 
N.Y. pp. x-695; viii-808. $10.00 per volume. 

These two volumes form the conclusion of Professor Thorndike’s great work 

on the history of magic and science on which he began work more than half 

a century ago. The author, who is professor emeritus of history at Columbia, 

is the foremost living authority in this field, and his last two volumes 
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exhibit the same vast erudition as the earlier ones, which are already well 
known. The forty chapters of the present volumes deal with all the princi- 
nal scientific figures and’ movements of the seventeenth century, including 
Galileo, Francis Bacon, Descartes, and Newton. Attention is given not onl\ 
to the new discoveries of the century, but also to the common university 
teaching as a sign of the extent to which the new ideas penetrated into 
ordinary thinking in the learned world. Professor Thorndike utilizes con- 
temporary printed editions, which can often be found only in European 
libraries, as well as a great deal of unprinted manuscript material. The 
accuracy and objectivity with which he presents this great mass of informa- 
tion make these volumes the fundamental reference work on seventeenth- 
century magic and science, as the earlier volumes are for the Middle Ages. 

Professor Thorndike seems to shy away somewhat from general philo- 
sophical interpretations of the science of this period. Insofar as this work 
could be said to have a thesis, it is the continued persistence of magical 
and superstitious ideas among the greatest minds of even so “enlightened” 
a period as the seventeenth century. He notes the preoccupation of Descartes 
and Bacon with mystery and wonder, and the continued status of the 
study of nature as a closed and occult science. Many of the most fundamental 
categories of thinking of that period seem today as magical and unscien- 
tific as anything in Greek or medieval science. 

At times, however, Professor Thorndike seems to allow his own philo- 
sophical premises to influence his interpretation without the reader being 
made aware of that fact. The author appears to be a naturalist in philosophy 
and to regard any other position as “magical” or “superstitious.” Naturalism 
is, and has always been, a perfectly respectable metaphysical hypothesis, but 
it should not be confused with objectivity in the natural sciences. For 
example, the question of whether nature is purposive is a purely philo- 
sophical question (VII, 8) and has nothing to do with a magical view of 
nature. The author does not distinguish between magical or occult forces 
in nature and supernatural causality and considers both equally nonscien- 
tific. (VII, 373) Here again, the question of whether or not nature has an 
ultimate supernatural cause is a purely metaphysical one, concerning which 
natural science is indifferent and furnishes no information whatsoever. 

This monumental work is and will long remain the most authoritative 
treatment in any language of the entire history of the relations between 


magic and the experimental sciences. P. M. 


SCIENCE THEORY AND MAN. By Erwin C. Schréddinger. Dover Publications, 
N.Y. pp. 223. $1.35. 

This is a reissue of a volume of collected papers originally published in 

1955 under the title of Science and the Human Temperament in which the 

author argued against the science of models or pictures. The “actual 

statistical behavior of clectrons,” he wrote, “cannot be illustrated by any 
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simile that represents them by identifiable things.” Particles “are not indi- 
viduals which could be confused or mistaken one for another. Such state- 
ments are meaningless.”” (216, 222f.) WI Lsur LoNnG 


Puysics AND PuiLosopny. By Werner Heisenberg. Harper & Bros., N.Y. 
pp. xv-206. $4.00. 

This important work by Heisenberg is written for the common intelligence 
and ably edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen. It is all that can be claimed as 
a popular discussion of the relation of contemporary physics and philosophy, 
and, besides, the translation from the German has been adequately done. 
An attempt is made by Professor F. S$. C. Northrop to clarify the author’s 
meaning by an Introduction, but so clear is Heisenberg himself that he is 
more readable than the explainer, one sentence of whom I quote lest I 
myself should become equally involved without excuse. Speaking of the 
epistemological relation of the scientist as knower to the object he knows, 
Northrop writes: 


Such an experimentally verified philosophical synthesis of onto- 
logical potentiality with ontological mechanical causality, in the 
weaker meaning of the latter concept, occurred when physicists 
found it impossible to account theoretically for the Compton effect 
and the results of experiment on black-body radiation unless they 
extended the concept of probability from its Newtonian and Ein- 
steinian merely epistemological, theory-of-errors role in specifying 
when their theory is or is not experimentally confirmed to the 
ontological role, specified in principle in the theory’s postulates, of 
characterizing the object of scientific knowledge itself. (17) 


The break in classical physics is represented as coming with Planck’s 
discovery that energy can be absorbed or emitted only in limited amount. 
The wave picture was not sufficient to account for the adumbration of 
light around the orifice in the screen through which it must pass. In 
addition to a direct movement, there must also be circular waves and the 
problem was not only how to account for the contradiction but to form 
the mathematical formula that would express the apparently contra- 
dictory phenomena, much like the paradox of being in two places at the 
same time. To meet the paradox Planck suggested a nuclear state for the 
light atom which would provide for both the direct and the circular 
movements, and this packet of forces he named the quantum. The result 
was not a three-dimensional concept of space but a many-dimensional one. 
What is “out there” is dependent, since it is swiftly moving, upon its 
relation to the observer and the whole relational universe. The whole 
materialistic explanation of things, objectivity, and causal explanation had 
escaped by the window. Final cause, which is purposive, must be referred to 
First Cause which is a Supreme continuously-creating Intelligence, and 
physics becomes metaphysical in spite of itself. 
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This immediate connection with truth or, we may in the Christian 
sense say, with God is the new reality that has begun to become 
stronger than the reality of the world as perceived by our senses. 
The immediate connection with God happens within the human 
soul, not in the world, and this was the problem that occupied 
human thought more than anything else in the two thousand years 
following Plato. (77) 
We must apologize for this brief, and therefore inadequate oversimpli- 
fication of the journey of thought which Heisenberg describes, but these 
discoveries have already revolutionized the political structure of the world 
and will give to both the scientist and the religious man a vaster hope for 
a new world. oe 


Atomic Puysics AND HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. By Niels Bohr. John Wiley & 
Sons, N.Y. pp. viii-101. $3.95. 

These articles, written for various occasions, form a sequel to other essays 
published under the title Atomic Theory and the Description of Nature. 
These papers discuss the epistemological lesson given by the contemporary 
development of atomic physics. The importance of science to philosophical 
thinking arises from the fact that in various fields of knowledge it has been 
necessary to go beyond the scope of the mechanistic conception of nature. 
For instance, recent theories of light present a hitherto unknown dilemma 
to physics in the contrast between atomicity of light effect and continuity 
of energy transfer in electromagnetic theory. (5) The answer of vitalism 
assumes too much, for it presumes the existence of purpose which is foreign 
to mechanical analysis and renounces all attempts to explain our own 
conscious activity. (9-10) 

This dilemma was forced by Planck’s discovery of a new trait of indi- 
viduality in physical processes alien to classical laws of mechanics and 
electromagnetism. It is impossible to regard organisms as well-defined 
systems of particles and to determine by introspection the necessary latitude 
for volition. 

The epistemological aspect of the latest natural philosophy affects the 
principle of causality. This becomes apparent in a study of human behavior 
by contrasts between cultures which cannot be considered as springing 
from natural sources. 

A very interesting portion of the book is taken up with a discussion 
between the author and Albert Einstein on the epistemological problems in 
atomic physics in which Professor Bohr proposes to bridge the age-old 
paradox between matter and spirit by the term “complementarity,” a device 
for which philosophy had already prepared a pattern in John Wright 
Buckham’s “contrapletes.” In this conversation occurred Einstein's famous 
statement about the improbability of God’s throwing dice. (47) Knowledge 
is not something caused in us by the appearance of phenomena but a joint 
activity of subject with object. As a matter of fact, although Professor 
Bohr does not so state it, the only solution of the problem of causation 
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is to be found in the existence of personality itself. We can experience 
causation even if we cannot explain it. 

Reference of the problem of unity to quanta, in which contradiction is 
swallowed up, is understanding by oversimplification. On the question of 
the relation of automation to living processes, he confesses there is none 
since we cannot exclude the element of volition. (78) Living organisms 
are characterized by integrity and adaptability, and “mechanistic” and 
“finalistic’” are not to be considered contradictory but complementary points 
of view. “We must realize that the description and comprehension of the 
closed quantum phenomena exhibit no feature indicating that an organiza- 
tion of atoms is able to adapt itself to the surroundings in the way we 
witness in the maintenance and evolution of living organisms.” (100) 

R. T. F. 


DETERMINISM AND FREEDOM IN THE AGE OF MODERN SCIENCE. Edited by 

Sidney Hook. New York University Press, N.Y. pp. xv-237. $5.00. 
This volume represents the Proceedings of the New York University Institute 
of Philosophy held at Washington Square, New York, February 9 and 10, 
1957. The title is appropriate, since it runs pretty much the whole gamut 
of diverse opinions about freedom and determinism. The jacket design is 
a fitting syrnbol of determinism, representing causation by the unyielding 
cogs of meshed wheels, in itself a sufficient criticism of mechanical determin- 
ism as having no part in a living universe. 

Participation in the discussion by twenty-four leading philosophers 
will prevent this reviewer from mentioning any but a few of the high lights 
as they impress him. Brand Blanshard starts the ball rolling as a determinist 
of a sort. He believes in a personal determinism, the result of personal 
choices, which, of course, is what the loudly professed determinist considers 
anathema. He says of logico-positivism: “The ‘physicalism’ once proposed 
by Neurath and Carnap as a basis for the scientific study of behavior I 
could not accept for a moment, because it is so dogmatically antiempirical.” 
Causation proceeds from the constraint of an aesthetic ideal and ceases 
to become the expression of personal impulses when it becomes the instru- 
ment of a necessity in its own subject matter. (13) The moral man, in 
allowing himself to be determined by the moral necessities of the occasion, 
feels free and is free. 

In line with this Max Black holds that causation and freedom are insep- 
arable. William Barrett complains that Blanshard will consider him “incur- 
ably anthropocentric” and attempts to prove his case by consideration of 
mathematical exactitude, overlooking that success here depends on condi- 
tions which the subject lays down in advance. Yet, in closing, he finds the 
most overriding objection to determinism is that “it simply remains to be 
proved.” (39) 

Bridgman declares that a law of causality is not necessary to thought 
and reminds us that nothing occurs except as part of a larger whole. This 
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means that we shall never be able to explain until we know all, which is 
God's prerogative, and he quotes Einstein's words, “The Lord God does not 
throw dice.”” (51) Hospers seems to deny all moral responsibility in declaring 
that “we are ultimately the kind of persons we are because of conditions 
occurring outside us, over which we had no control.”” (130) Ducasse declares 
that determinism in the sense of universal predictability is but a “bigoted 
article of scientistic faith.” (150) Hempel stakes his all upon a begged 
question, that is, a law that is self-acting without a Lawgiver. 

Sidney Hook reviews the various papers under the title “Necessity, Inde- 
terminism, and Sentimentalism.” 

On the whole we are impressed that in so representative a discussion 
the retreat from logico-positivism is so general and so pronounced. R. T. F. 


MYTHOLOGY AND RELIGION 


MYTHOLOGICAL Papyri. Volume 3 of Egyptian Religious Texts and Repre- 
sentations. Edited by N. Rambova. Translated by A. Piankoff. Bollingen 
Series XL-3. Pantheon Books, N.Y. pp. xvii-221; 30 plates. $35.00. 

We have here another great number of the Egyptian Religious Texts which 

furnishes hitherto unavailable materials for those interested in Egyptology. 

It provides matter of much value and interest for even the casual student. 

The western mind with its scientific demand for definition and analysis 
is often intolerant of the Oriental flair for symbolism, but symbolism is the 
necessary vehicle for the communication of religious ideas which cannot 
find expression in material terms. Egypt was a veritable fountain of religious 
symbolism. In all faiths there is danger of the meaning becoming lost in 
the symbol, and a corresponding idolatry takes the place of living faith in 
the performance of outward rite and ceremony. One is easily impressed 
with the ancient symbols that still survive in contemporary religious 
thought. Here we have the heart as the seat of mind and consciousness, of 
Heaven and a Lake of Fire, of the Serpent as the cosmic foe, of death as 
the crossing of a River, of Resurrection and Immortality, of a Divine 
creative Word as the supreme Reality, the Tree of Life and the Water of 
Life, the Pastures of the Blessed, and the overshadowing Wings of the 
Almighty. If we are to consider the result of revelation, can we hold them 
for less in a more primitive time? 

These papyri were intended for the instruction and edification of the 
priests and priestesses, as illustrating the Book of the Dead, with a few 
from other sources. The problem of Egyptian religion, as of other faiths, 
was the relation of life to death and of all to the Supreme Mystery or 
God. The theme of these papyri is the recurring cycle of life, death, and 
resurrection: the mysterious interplay of the forces of life and death as 
personified in Re and Osiris which were aspects of the one God. The 
apparently irreconcilable opposites were to be taken together as the form 
of everlasting life. The sun, as symbolized in the solar disk, emerges as 
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the Supreme Deity in the Mountain of the East after having passed through 
the nether regions of Osiris within the Mountain of the West. In this way 
also the individual soul, after the obsequies of death, must appear in the 
Hall of Judgment, where its character is weighed to the delicacy of the 
gravity of the feather of Truth; he passes through the purification of the 
Lake of Fire—generally assumed as disciplinary rather than punitive. After 
partaking of the Water of Life from the Tree of Life, he is admitted to 
the Pastures of the Blessed. 

Light is sometimes thrown upon obscure Biblical passages, as in the 
statement of the Prophet Ezekiel, “I will take away the stony heart and 
will give them an heart of flesh.” (Ez. 11:19) With the body of the deceased 
was placed a scarab, a stony image of the beetle that rolls itself into a little 
ball, from which later its progeny hatches. On the scarab were often 
engraved the graces of the deceased to help him in the Hall of Judgment, 
but this scarab was replaced by a heart of flesh in resurrection. This seems 
to have been the figure to which the prophet was referring. 

Out of this thought of the feather as the symbol of truth grew the 
most beautiful emblem of national life: the outspread wings from the Solar 
Disk, symbolizing the protection of the Almighty, God of Truth, which 
came to us in the beautiful phrase “Under His wings shalt thou trust.’” The 
Jewish indebtedness to Egyptian ideas was undoubtedly great, and why not? 
Might not the flight of Moses and the Israelites have been a revolt from 
the idolatrous forms into which popular religion had fallen, to the purer 
form of spiritual religion he had learned from the Priest of Midian? Was 
not worship of the Golden Calf one with the hankering for the “leeks 
and onions of Egypt,”’ a return to the worship of the goddess Nut, personi- 
fied in the cow? As the son adopted by the princess who saved him from 
his watery cradle, Moses would have been trained for the priesthood and 
become acquainted with the higher forms of faith. Rambova declares that 
Egyptian theocracy furnished the pattern for the second Temple of theo- 
cratic Judaism. To the receptive mind some passages from the Papyri have 
very significant implications. Life, here or hereafter, is never static but 
perpetually moving. The peace of conscience is supreme: “Thou passest 
through eternity in pleasure, being praised by the god who is within 
thee.”” This is not idolatry. The use of animal forms to represent individual 
characteristics is the device to conceal from the unspiritual bystander the 
deeper mysteries. (157) 

Universal life is the totality of death and life; in it hostile forces 
are reconciled and have abandoned their individual independence. 
We shall call this ever-lasting and self-regenerative life, absolute 
life. . . . The ancients called it “divine life’’ and viewed its self- 
renewal as an ever-repeated divine act of creation. The totality of 
life and death was the mystery at the center of all mystery religions. 


(29) 


R. T. F. 
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Tue Brince, A YEARBOOK OF JUDAEO-CHRISTIAN Stup1es. Vol. III. Edited by 

John M. Oesterreicher. Pantheon Books, N.Y. pp. 383. $4.50. 
The purpose of this volume—as of its predecessors—is to stimulate conver- 
sations between Christians and Jews. The material is of value in that it 
offers solid discussions of Judaism by Roman Catholics. The concentration 
seems to be upon that type of Judaism so well represented by Martin 
Buber, about whom there are two very perceptive articles. The volume also 
includes a brief, but nonetheless helpful, discussion of Arnold Toynbee’s 
distortions of both Christianity and Judaism. Also of interest is an article 
on “Yaweh, the Divine Name,” which should prove troubling to those 
Thomists who identify the Lord of the Bible with the God of Aristotle. 

All this is not to say, however, that this book is indispensable. It is not. 
The Roman discovery of the faith of Israel is too late for that. In fact, it 
is intriguing to notice how many of the writers cited are Protestant. One 
is forced to ask whether the movement here represented is a bridge or an 
island. Is such receptivity to Hebrew categories of thought doctrinally 
permissible in a church which is officially committed to categories which are 
essentially Greek in character? Or, again, even if such deviations from 
Thomism are permitted within Rome, is it to be expected that a group which 
does not dare repudiate the Spanish Inquisition will enlist too much support 
from the Jewish side? The dialogue would be strengthened if such volumes 
permitted genuine interchange between Christian and Jewish writers. 

J. E. B. 


On CurisTIAN Doctrine. By Saint Augustine. Translated by D. W. Robert- 
son, Jr. Liberal Arts Press, N.Y. pp. xxii-169. 95c. 

The Liberal Arts Press is to be commended for this significant addition to 
its already valuable list of titles. In this straightforward translation of 
De doctrina christiana is found the substance of Augustine’s views on 
poetics and rhetoric. There is a valuable introduction which sets Augustine 
in his cultural milieu. This treatise should be studied by anyone who wishes 
to understand what Augustine accepted from classical insight. His attitude 
towards pagan culture is the positive “every good and true Christian should 
understand that wherever he may find truth, it is his Lord's.” The principal 
cavil which this reviewer has with the volume is that, since words have 
shifted in their meanings, the title might more properly have been “On 
Christian Instruction”—for this treatise is more concerned with the methods, 
than with the contents, of Christian teaching. J. E. B. 


IsLAM: MUHAMMAD AND His Re icion. Edited by Arthur Jeffery. Liberal 
Arts Press, N.Y. pp. xviii-252. $1.75. 

This volume of translation of Islamic source material is number six in the 

Library of Religion series, which is already well known for the accuracy 

and scholarly objectivity with which it is edited. The editor is professor 

of Semitic languages at Columbia. He has included generous selections from 
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the Qur’an and from other early Islamic religious writings, in very clear 
translations. A select bibliography, the indications of the sources of the 
translations, brief summaries and notes, and a glossary of technical terms 
help to orient the student in this mass of material. The original sources 
presented in this book constitute the best possible introduction to the 
study of the religion of Muhammad. P. M. 


MELANCHTHON: THE QuieT REFORMER. By Clyde L. Manschreck. Abingdon 
Press, N.Y. pp. 350. $6.00. 

It is good to have this book available, if for no other reason than the fact 
that there is so little available in English on this significant associate and 
follower of Martin Luther. This biography is based upon the thesis that 
Melanchthon offers a unique combination of the fruits of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. In order to exhibit this thesis, he offers a biography 
which alludes to the various stages in Melanchthon’s career. 

There is no doubt that the author has examined much of the evidence 
and has come to some fairly definite conclusions. However, the work is finally 
disappointing. Perhaps it is too ambitious. It would be valuable to have a 
careful study of Melanchthon’s relation to Luther’s thought. It would be 
valuable to have an assessment of the relative strengths of Renaissance and 
Reformation motifs in Melanchthon’s thought. It would even be valuable 
to have a study of the changes in the successive editions of the Loci. What is 
offered, however, is a rambling biography which never bites into any of 
the specific problems. The result is too involved to be popular and too 
popular to be profound. It is unfortunate that the lack of other sources 
makes this volume the only readily accessible work on this exceedingly 
important figure in the Protestant Reformation. J. E. B. 


FRONTIER BisHop: THE LiFe AND TIMEs OF RoBerT RICHFORD RoserTs. By 

Worth Marion Tippy. Abingdon Press, N.Y. pp. 207. $3.50. 
The legendary figure of the circuit rider comes to vigorous life in this 
biography of a man who thrice cleared land to make a home west of the 
Alleghenies, was converted to Methodism by itinerant preachers, studied 
for the ministry in Baltimore, and drew his own circuit to ride on the 
frontier. His reputation as a preacher won him pulpits in some of the 
largest East Coast cities for an eight-year period. Then in 1816 he was 
made the sixth bishop of the Methodist Church, and his parish again 
became a circuit in the undeveloped West and South—the country he loved. 
For the next twenty-six years he traveled more than four thousand miles 
a year in all kinds of weather, first entirely on horseback, later partly by 
river steamer and stagecoach, visiting conferences across the West and South 
as far as South Carolina. Somehow he found time to clear land for a new 
home in southern Indiana and was instrumental in establishing the uni- 
versity which became De Pauw in Greencastle. A monument to his memory 
stands on the campus. 
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It is not surprising that Bishop Roberts kept no journal. Only fragments 
of sermons and a few letters remain. Late in life, while his portrait was 
being painted, he dictated the story of his life to the first president of De 
Pauw. From these sources and from the official publications of the Methodist 
Church, Mr. Tippy has constructed a complete biography of one of the 
important figures in early Methodism in this country. Mr. Tippy, a retired 
minister, is director of the archives of the Indiana Methodist Conference 
and De Pauw University. Frances L. McELDERRY 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By Robert Leet Patter- 
son. Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. pp. 342. $4.50. 

There is such a need for a good textbook in the philosophy of religion that 
this reviewer looks eagerly at each new volume, hoping that someone has 
finally done a job which needs doing. What is needed—if one who has 
neither the time, inclination, nor ability to write such a book may venture 
a suggestion—is a volume which presents both the traditional issues and is 
informed by such vital philosophical currents as linguistic analysis and exis- 
tentialism. Certainly it is absurd to make the philosophy of religion such an 
anachronism as to be inextricably wedded to degenerate varieties of decrepit 
Hegelianism. For example, even though logical positivism has certainly been 
guilty of certain antimetaphysical excesses, it is hardly fair to claim—as 
Patterson does—that a few brief sentences make the whole position “unten- 
able.” Or again, one hardly refutes the dominant tendencies in theological 
thought by suggesting that they tend “to drive humane and intelligent 
spirits out of the Church altogether.” 

The thesis of the book is interesting: “To be religious is to be rational, 
and to be rational is to be religious.” Such is the “theistic liberalism” of 
an author who makes no mention of the significant work of Tillich, Marcel, 
Jaspers, Heidegger, Erich Frank, Buber, Casserley, or the fruitful contri- 
butions of recent English linguistic analysis to the philosophy of religion. 
There may yet be some who will find this volume satisfactory; but even 
for many of them it is an exercise in irrelevance. J. ZB. 


AN ANALYTICAL PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By Willem F. Zuurdeeg. Abing- 
don Press, Nashville and N.Y. pp. 320. $4.75. 
It is Dr. Zuurdeeg’s thesis that most study of the philosophy of religion 
assumes a metaphysical world view which is no longer tenable. He has, 
therefore, attempted to construct a philosophy of religion which takes 
seriously the questions put by analytical philosophy. In so doing he says 
much, and suggests much more, which is of value and interest. His con- 
clusions are as novel as his purpose is noteworthy. He attempts to speak 
meaningfully in what he conceives to be a postmetaphysical age. This 
volume should be explored by anyone, of whatever persuasion, who essays 
to grapple with the issues involved in the philosophy of religion. 
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However, it is difficult to determine for what audience this book was 
prepared. Certainly it is not addressed to those whose background in 
philosophy is slight. On the other hand, if the volume is intended as a 
contribution to the discussion among philosophers, its thesis could have 
been more briefly and pungently stated. As it stands, it is too advanced 
for use as a textbook and too prolonged to serve as a philosophical tract. 
Nonetheless, so much of the material is so good that the volume should 
be in the hands of students and professors who wish to relate religious 
questions to philosophical methodology. J. E. B. 


Tue ReEtiGious DIMENSIONS OF PERSONALITY. By Wayne E. Oates. Associa- 
tion Press, N.Y. pp. xiii-320. $4.50. 
Professor Oates may not have made psychology and religion lie down 
together, but he has proved that Christian theological and psychotherapeutic 
thinking can work together to their mutual advantage. In some three 
hundred closely packed yet swiftly moving pages, we are led from synoptic 
definitions of religion and personality, through questions of heredity, birth, 
innate desires, the origins of religion, the development, structure, destruc- 
tion, and spiritual goals of personality, to a comparison of the scientific 
and the Christian understandings of personality, and some definition of 
the uniqueness of the Christian view. 

The author stands firmly in the Protestant tradition—and on the con- 
servative side. Any judgment of the adequacy of a psychological claim or 
assumption must face the challenge of a forthrightly Christian perspective. 
Yet this does not mean that theology is unaffected by the meeting; the 
interaction is real. Psychological insights do help determine choices of 
theological interpretation. For example, “repentance” is presented as far 
more a searchingly honest self-exploration in the presence of God than 
conscious self-condemnation plus grim resolutions which may be a “deifica- 
tion of human will power.” (228) “Testing the spirits” takes on depth and 
precision in the light of awareness of motivations, defense mechanisms, and 
delusive caricatures of mature religion. 

Professor Oates finds a significant convergence of personality psychology 
and Biblical theology on “the Hebrew-Christian understanding of person- 
ality.” (283) This judgment is more true of some psychologies than of 
others, and of the Hebraic as against the Greek orientation. Common 
emphases include the wholeness of man (man as behaving person rather 
than the sum of behaviors), man in struggle and conflict, and man in 
relation (not in “closed system”’ isolation) . 

This volume brings together well-examined personal religious con- 
victions, years of experience in teaching counseling and in hospital work, 
and an impressive range of reading. The twelve pages of bibliography are 
no window dressing; the sources are used, discriminatingly and pointedly, 
in the text. One gets the impression that the writer is lecturing from a 
notebook, a well-filled book and in good order. The result is not a begin- 
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ner’s handbook, except for general orientation. Too much is referred to, 
and necessarily too concisely, for such a purpose. The reader will profit 
according to his awareness of the background and contextual implications 
of what is said. The emphasis is on correlation and comparison rather than 
on detailed analysis. Provocative insights and suggestions ask for careful 
and even leisurely reading. 

Many will find a certain imbalance in the ti-atment. In general 
(though with qualifications) , a single and coherent religious viewpoint is 
correlated or contrasted with a wide variety of psychological approaches. 
A Sullivanian, Jungian, or Rogerian psychologist, writing under this title, 
would rather naturally compare the varieties of religious interpretation with 
his own single and coherent psychological viewpoint. If “religion” and 
“personality” are correlates in this study, as the opening pages lead one 
to expect, then the title and the treatment have not quite understood each 
other. 

However, to have achieved full balance in this respect would have been 
a formidable, and perhaps impractical, undertaking. As it is, we have one 
of the more solid, critical, and appreciative discussions in a field where 
publication sometimes seems too easy. Professor Oates writes as a widely 
and keenly aware participant observer in the human scene. He is more at 
home in each of his fields because he is so much at home in both. We hope 
that, having so judiciously surveyed so much, he will go on to more inten- 
sive analyses of crucial issues. We need more of this kind of wisdom. 
Southern California School of Theology D. H. RHOADEs 


PsYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION: WEsT AND East. By C. G. Jung. Bollingen Series 

XX. Pantheon Books, N.Y. pp. xiii-699. $6.00. 
Psychology of comparative religion is an infant science, and, like most fledg- 
lings, it is brash—occasionally to the point of offense. Nonetheless, only thus 
can it claim its domain; only thus can it grow as it has from Freud to Jung. 
That it has indeed grown is evidenced by the range of Jung’s religious 
interests. Here in one volume are two complete books, Psychology and 
Religion and Answer to Job; two important monographs, 4 Psychological 
Approach to the Dogma of the Trinity and Transformation Symbolism in 
the Mass; plus an even dozen of shorter pieces, commentaries (on the 
Tibetan Books of the Great Liberation and the Dead, forewords to books 
by Werblowsky, Suzuki, and Victor White, essays on various aspects of 
Catholicism, Hinduism, Yoga, and the old religion of China. Where Freud 
had confined himself to a tentative exploration of the psychological ante- 
cedents of Mosaic monotheism, Jung refuses restriction: “. . . everything to 
do with religion, everything it says, impinges so closely on the human 
soul that psychology cannot, in my opinion, afford to overlook it.” (112) 

The charter of psychology of religion is, therefore, our recognition that 
“It is only through the psyche that we can establish that God acts upon 
us.”” (468) In the depths of the human soul—the unconscious—man lays 
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hold of those “images of wholeness” (archetypes) which it offers and, in 
so doing, confronts God. Is God then nothing but the figment of our 
unconscious? By no means. For, Jung believes, “the archetypes in question 
are not mere objects of the mind, but are also autonomous factors, .e., living 
subjects . . . transcendentally conditioned dynamisms.” (469) Elsewhere he 
defines them as “motifs or patterns of an archaic character, in principle 
identical with the root ideas of mythology and similar thought-forms.” 
(490) They are, he tells us, “forms or images of a collective nature which 
occur practically all over the earth as constituents of myths and at the same 


‘time as autochthonous, individual products of unconscious origin.” (50) 


Precisely because they are universal throughout mankind, they are the key 
whereby we understand any religion at the same time as we establish the 
psychological truth of all religions. For, “although our whole world of 
religious ideas consists of anthropomorphic images that could never stand 
up to rational criticism, we should never forget that they are based on 
numinous archetypes, /.e., on an emotional foundation which is unassailable 
by reason. We are dealing with psychic facts which logic can overlook 
but not eliminate.” (361) 

It matters not, Jung feels, that these psychic facts are inaccessible to 
ordinary experience. “ ‘Physical’ is not the only criterion of truth: there 
are also psychic truths which can neither be explained nor proved nor 
contested in any physical way.” (359) The Trinity is one such, Christ is 
another, the experience of satori is a third. “Even if our intellect does not 
grasp them, they still work, because our unconscious acknowledges them as 
exponents of universal psychic facts. For this reason faith is enough—if it 
is there.”” (199) Whether it is there, as Jung believes it is, is another 
matter—albeit one for which he has here made a most impressive case. 
Tulane University ROBERT WHITTEMORE 


A Catuotic Dictionary. Edited by Donald Attwater. The Macmillan Co., 
N.Y. pp. vii-552. $5.95. 

This volume is probably as good a handbook of Roman Catholic doctrine 
as may be secured. The level of the scholarship is high, and the book comes 
equipped with the proper nihil obstat and imprimatur. This reviewer 
knows no better source for brief and authoritative statements concerning 
various theological, liturgical, and historical terms as these are understood 
by Rome. Of course, any review of such a volume is forced to be selective. 
More than one thousand columns of fine print can hardly be dealt with 
carefully in a brief review. However, there are certain matters which deserve 
mention. 

First, the scope of the book does not include biographical materials. 
This is a dictionary of technical terms. For example, Pelagianism is defined, 
but there is no biography of Pelagius. Second, there is a lack of precision. 
For example, the discussion of Origenism allows that Origen may have 
been misunderstood; but the discussion of Jansenism makes no such 
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allowances. The discussion of Adoptionism fails to mention any adherents 
to such a view prior to the eighth century. What is needed is either a 
larger volume or less dogmatism concerning what is historically imprecise. 
Third, there is a definite tendency to play both sides of the table. For 
example, there is a note on the Pentateuch which condemns the docu- 
mentary hypothesis (on the grounds that it undercuts the Mosaic author- 
ship) at the same time that it is admitted that Moses probably worked from 
sources to which other sources were later added. Such ingenious conformity 
to dogmatic decree hardly exhibits straightforward scholarship. However, 
the book remains a valuable reference for Roman Catholic teaching and 
should be part of every reference library. J. E. B. 


Letrers To My Gop. By Dagobert D. Runes. Philosophical Library, N.Y. 
pp. 58. $2.00. 

This work probably accomplishes the purpose of its author to shock the 
general reader by apparent irreverence, as others of his works—such as his 
Letters to my Daughter—seemed to do, against the common grain. His 
difficulty seems to be, first, in his concept of God, and second, in his con- 
tempt for man. He overlooks the necessity of freedom to the achievement 
of moral character. God can make no man good against that man’s will. 
There are probably hosts of men against whom he rails who are probably 
striving as valiantly to find the answer to the problem of God and the 
universe as he. He might well take the advice of his closing letter, to seek 
the “splendor where it dwells,” in his own heart—the true Shekinah of 
Divinity. In the realization of our own weakness comes respect and 
sympathy for man. R. T. F. 


FACETS OF LITERATURE 


MEDIEVAL ENGLISH POETRY; THE NON-CHAUCERIAN TRADITION. By John 
Speirs. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. 406. $6.50. 

The poetry of Geoffrey Chaucer is known to some extent by every reason- 
ably well educated person, and even “Piers Plowman” and “Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight” can usually be associated with early English verse. 
For other poetry of the medieval period, the average person knows little 
or nothing. Indeed, aside from the great scholars who have spent years in 
the study of the age (Brown, Weston, Loomis, Green, etc.), few people 
would recognize such titles as “Sir Degare,” “The Carle of Carlisle,” or 
“Wynnere and Wastoure.”” John Speirs, in this volume, has a twofold 
purpose. First, he has interested himself in a critical study of the evolution 
of selected poems representative of the years a.p. 1200 to 1500. Second, he 
has the hope that this study will encourage more people to read the poems. 
He is certain that the way to get the public to know and enjoy the riches 
of the medieval period is to get the poems read. 
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The study of the poems selected begins with “Carols and Other Songs 
and Lyrics,” moves on to the “Romances,” then to “Alliterative Romances 
and Poems,” and then to “The Mystery Cycle: Certain Towneley Plays.” 
One additional chapter discusses the relation. between the medieval arts: 
literature, painting, and sculpture. 

Mr. Speirs has been successful in presenting the poems in their best 
dress. “King Horn,” for instance, is seen as a good narrative with overtones 
of the journey through life, the will to uphold honor at all costs, and the 
desire for home and family. Then, sufficient examples of the poetry itself 
are given to establish the flavor of the work, and comparisons are made 
with other works from world literature. 

The introduction suffers somewhat from repetition. Perhaps the author 
felt that his arguments needed reiteration, but, at least to this reviewer, the 
flow of thought is marred. A simple example of repetition is seen in, “The 
body of poetry with which the present work is concerned .. .” (29) and 
“The poems which form the subject of this book . . .” (37) 

As a book for casual reading, this work would hardly prove popular, 
but the treatment of the poems is splendid. Even a novice would enjoy 
the work if it came into his hands. It is unfortunate that non-Chaucerian 
medieval poetry is not better known. W. M. CRITTENDEN 


Epic AND Romance. By W. P. Ker. Dover Publications, N.Y. pp. xxiv-398. 
$1.95. 

This reprint of a book last printed in 1908 makes available again one of 
the standard works of medieval scholarship. Attention is mainly focused on 
the earliest period of the heroic epics in German, Norse, and French. Fre- 
quent comparisons with the Greek epic relate medieval to classical literature. 
Although the work is in some respects out of date, it will doubtless long 
remain a monument of historical scholarship. P. M. 


Don Qurxote’s Proression. By Mark Van Doren. Columbia University 
Press, N.Y. pp. xiii-99. $2.50. 

This is a pleasing and perceptive reappraisal of “perhaps the best novel in 

the world” (2) by a critic whose equipment consists of quiet good sense 

rather than some arrogant and obtrusive theory of meaning in the arts. 

Professor Van Doren concludes: 
We may insist that instead of destroying the literature of knight- 
errantry Cervantes saved it by producing the one treatment of 
the subject that can be read forever; and that he did this by 
permitting his satire to ripen into comedy, his ridicule to deepen 
into love; yet over the centuries we still see his smile, and we can 
wonder how much of it is pity for us because we cannot leave his 
book alone. (99) 


VirciniA Hartt RINGER 
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Mitton. By Rose Macaulay. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. 141. $1.50. 


Rose Macaulay's Milton has been known to Milton scholars for a number 
of years because it was published in England in 1933. Only recently has it 
been published in this country and made available to everyone with an 
interest in the great Puritan poet. There are few details of Milton's life 
which have not been revealed in the great works of David Masson, J. H. 
Hanford, E. M. W. Tillyard, Walter Raleigh, and Mark I «ttison. Because 
of these biographical studies, it would seem that this volume might be 
superfluous, but it is not. To begin with, Miss Macaulay presents a woman's 
point of view. At first though, because of Milton’s unhappy experiences 
with the women in his life, a female presentation could tend to be biased. 
True, this study shows Milton as a man not always agreeable, as a man 
without humor, as a man who could not forget his own importance, and 
yet, it is highly objective. Miss Macaulay, the woman, does not stand in 
the way of her portrait of the man. 

Although few, if any, new facts about Milton are presented, the 
emphasis is different from that of other scholars. The life of the young 
Milton, following his academic life at Cambridge, is presented in a fascinat- 
ing manner, and one of the best chapters deals with “Marriage and 
Divorce Pamphlets.” Only Paradise Lost of the works of the poet is given 
specific treatment, and this is disappointing, perhaps partly because of 
space. 

It is good for the students of the United States that Macmillan has 
published this little volume as a part of the Great Authors series, and, for 
my part, I am delighted with the book. W. M. C. 


SELECTED PoEMS OF WILLIAM Worpsworth. Edited by Roger Sharrock. The 
Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. xl viii-141. $1.75. 


The poems selected are the familiar ones—it is vain to attempt originality. 
The introduction, however, makes this volume of interest to one who may 
have a dozen earlier “selections” on his shelves. Mr. Sharrock reviews 
Wordsworth’s reputation and his career with real perception. In the later 
nineteenth century, he says, Wordsworth became at once “the supreme poet 
for unpoetical people and an irresistible lure for the professional scholar.” 
At present, Mr. Sharrock thinks, there is a fresh appreciation of Words- 
worth’s best poetry, without moralistic and political prejudice. The fuss about 
Wordsworth’s French daughter, for example, seems irrevelant to Mr. Shar- 
rock: “it would be more to the point to ask the question why he did not 
have more illegitimate daughters.’’ Wordsworth’s contention in the preface 
to Lyrical Ballads that poetry must have emotional depth and bear some 
relation to common speech, Mr. Sharrock rightly says, is “the foundation 
of all our later thinking about poetry.” For all of Wordsworth’s awkward- 
ness, he pioneered the factual method of dealing with emotions characteristic 
not only of later poetry but of novelists like Faulkner and Hemingway 
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(whom Mr. Sharrock specifically mentions). “In the naked isolation of 
sensibility from which he builds up his vision of the world he is the proto- 
type of all modern writers.” B. R. McE.perry, JR. 


RiMBAUD. By C. A. Hackett. Hillary House, N.Y. pp. 109. $2.00. 

This is a sensible study of a poet about whom very little that is sensible has 
ever been written. The author’s conclusions are: “Rimbaud’s work is so 
fragmentary, elliptical, ambiguous, and paradoxical that it permits, if it does 
not justify, almost any and every interpretation” (92), and that “its deep 
and underlying theme [is] a child’s belief in his omnipotence.” (93) Mr. 
Hackett’s lucid little book is a useful corrective to half a century of mysti- 
fication. V. H.R. 


AMERICAN WRiTING Topay. Edited by Allan Angoff. New York University 
Press, N.Y. pp. xx-433. $4.50. 

This collection of over fifty articles has peculiar interest, as it originally 
appeared in London in 1954 as a special issue of The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. Nearly all the articles were written by anonymous English authorities 
to inform the British public concerning what Americans were publishing. 
By extension, of course, this attempt sometimes developed into a discussion 
of American habits of thought, not always literary. 

The TLS editor did not limit the survey to purely literary products and 
the subjects range from religious and philosophic books to TV, from the 
work of the new critics and recent southern writers to the paperbacks. There 
are discussions of American university courses in English, and of the work 
of writers who also follow teaching careers—both “creative” writers and 
professional scholars. (One article comments, “The principal weakness of 
American scholarship lies in its volume. There is too much of it, and much 
that should be left to die a quiet, unpublished death somehow finds its way 
between boards.’’) In spite of the volume’s title, several writers cover some 
of the nineteenth-century literary landmarks. Unfortunately, these historical 
surveys frequently sound like they were written by conventionally-trained 
American literature professors, and offer little that is new. 

The collection as a whole is uneven. But one is struck by how frequently 
it is well informed—and especially by how well informed the British audi- 
ence must be. There are few signs of naiveté. Only occasionally does one find 
such remarkable statements as appear in the discussion of the American 
press. This article reports enviously that the press has such prestige in 
America that “the editor in any given community is a leading figure and 
enjoys a prestige and an income far higher than those of a doctor, civil 
servant, or lawyer,” and that the reporter is usually equal or superior in 
education to the public figure he is interviewing, and frequently patronizing. 
The discussions are also remarkably free from prejudice or condescension. 
Even after one critic has shown how the comic strip reflects the spread in 
America of conformity and a matriarchal society, he concludes by quoting a 
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bartender’s remark to a disgruntled patron: “If ya don’t like the saloon, why 
doncha go fishing?” 

The writers are at times led to contemplate the peculiarly American way 
of thinking. It is interesting to note how frequently they refer to Twain 
(and how, relatively, they neglect Henry James). They clearly see the dual 
nature of American thought, as it is expressed in literature—pragmatism on 
one hand and Emersonian idealism on the other, Franklin and Jonathan 
Edwards. Similarly, one commentator points out the recurrent theme in our 
writing of innocence facing evil, of Huck Finn confronted by civilization. 
The critics also discuss repeatedly the aspect of violence in American fiction 
—violence and vitality. On the other hand, throughout the survey they stress 
the remarkable energy observable in all aspects of our writing and scholar- 
ship. 

Although the more academic discussions of the older writing are not 
particularly rewarding, the reports on America’s younger writers and on 
non-‘‘literary” aspects of publishing seem fresh and informative to me 
(possibly because I am an academician). Hemingway looms over the con- 
temporary picture, but the writers endeavor to turn attention to younger 
men like Auchincloss and Peter Taylor, or to older authors not adequately 
known in England, like Scott Fitzgerald and Katherine Anne Porter. The 
discussion inevitably is generalized. But outsiders’ comments lead to self- 
examination. Also, the picture given is well balanced and can serve as a 
stimulating guide to the literate, though nonprofessional reader in this 
country. D. B. PALLETTE 


Mrrror Mirror. By Austin L. Porterfield. Leo Potishman Foundation, 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth. pp. ix-282. $5.00. 
The subtitle of this book is “On Seeing Yourself in Books.” The author has 
collected a vast number of titles under various categories, making possible a 
useful reference for those seeking literary examples for some purpose. He 
seeks to show that individuals may see themselves in the character-portraits 
drawn by various writers as “the literary man rides in and out with the tides 
of temperament.” (110) 

The idea of the author is admirable, but the lengthy excerpts and com- 
ments on too many books revealing undesirable personality traits leave 
something to be desired. 

Part Three contains an index of more than one hundred pages listing 
titles of books catalogued under various headings, making possible literary 
examples of every conceivable personality trait found in society. 

MARIAN GOODLANDER 


Doctor Zuivaco. By Boris Pasternak. Pantheon Books, N.Y. pp. 559. $5.00. 
This novel, which must be viewed as chiefly an autobiography of its author, 
has very properly been awarded the Nobel Prize, and was expeditiously 
denounced by the Kremlin. But Pasternak is not only true to the facts of his 
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experience during these years since the Russian Revolution, revealing the 
inner working of the minds of intelligent Russians who began with hope 
and ended with despair. He has also been true to the moral and philo- 
sophical concepts of such great Russian philosophers as Solovev, Berdyaev, 
Lossky, and the Russian-trained—such as Masaryk and Benes of Czechoslo- 
vakia. It is this adherence to a personalistic philosophy which the Kremlin 
fears; this that has led to the persecution of Pasternak, the exile of Berdyaev 
and Lossky, the martyrdom of Masaryk and Benes, and the assault upon 
The Personalist. mm ©. ¥: 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A PRoFILE OF Primitive CuLture. By Elman R. Service. Harper & Bros., 
N.Y. pp. xiv-474. $6.00. 

The author of this excellent and scholarly work is Professor of Anthropology 
at the University of Michigan. He has made an innovation in modern 
anthropological method by terminating this study on primitive cultures with 
a treatise on modern folk societies. These are: the Yucatan village of Chan 
Kom, the Moroccan village of Mediouna, the Chinese village of Kaihsien- 
kung, and the Indian village of Shamirpet. (Part IV) The main intention 
here has been to exhibit wide geographical distribution among these four 
folk societies and so to provide samples of four great contemporary streams 
of civilization. Anthropological interest in the nonindustrialized areas of 
the contemporary world is very recent, and this book endeavors to bring 
such interest to the modern student. (xii) 

The author also distinguishes three other societies according to widely 
varying levels of economic productivity due to differing population size and 
complexity: bands, “lowly hunters and gatherers,” tribes, “hunters in a rich 
environment, or horticulturists and pastoralists with a larger society,” and 
primitive states “wherein primitive societies reached a productivity which 
permitted large population and complex state organization.” 

Professor Service’s preface will be of special interest to philosophers for 

the following statements: 
Mankind is proceeding toward greater and greater homogeneity, 
racially, culturally, and linguistically. In this process the world’s 
primitive cultures are disappearing. Some are simply dying out or 
being exterminated; some are undergoing radical changes as they 
become involved in various kinds of functional relations with the 
expanding industrial civilizations; others are being ethnically 
assimilated. 

Most anthropologists seem to react similarly to this phenom- 
enon—they feel disheartened, sad, or even helplessly angry. 
Modern man is losing this living evidence of his own past, and at 
the sare time he is losing the laboratory which the diversity of 


primitive cultures provides. (ix) 
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The selections of societies and peoples to illustrate this work have been 
made judiciously, and the author states his reason for making selections. 
Bibliographies are given; there is an index, and also a very helpful up-to- 
date glossary of anthropological terms. A. J. WoRKMAN 


THE UNIQUENESS OF THE INDIVIDUAL. By P. B. Medawar. Basic Books, N.Y. 

pp. 191. $4.00. 
Mr. Medawar is Professor of Comparative Anatomy at the University Col- 
lege, London. Some of the chapters of this book are technical, others of 
special interest to the average reader, such as the one on “Old Age and 
Natural Death.” Here he suggests that old age does not occur inevitably 
because of old age itself; the actual cause of death is always some infection or 
other illness. The more technical portion of the book contains chapters on 
“A Commentary on Lamarckism,” “The Pattern of Organic Growth and 
Transformation,” “The Imperfections of Man,” and “The Uniqueness of 
the Individual,” in which he discusses the recent experiments on the reaction 
of antibodies in a homograft of skin. A unique experiment began with the 
discovery that it is possible to kill and disintegrate cells without destroying 
“the substances that cause transplantation immunity.” This experiment is 
accomplished by loud and high-pitched sound which will shatter the cells 
to pieces in less than one minute. The amazing aspect of this experiment lies 
in the fact that cells thus exposed to “ultrasonic irradiation” are shattered 
into minute fibers but, on injection, can still cause transplantation immu- 
nity. (161-2) 

The book contains many other accounts of experiments by the author 
and other prominent scientists. M. G. 


VEBLENISM: A New Critique. By Lev. E. Dobriansky. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D.C. pp. xii-409. $6.00. 

Fully one quarter of this aggressively systematic analysis of Veblen’s thought 
is taken up by an exhaustive discussion of the history of metaphysics since 
St. Augustine—a quite unnecessary performance, for it is noted as early as 
page 47 that Veblen was a Humean skeptic. However, this study has merit 
as an attempt to set in order the insights, outburst, contradictions, and 
muddles that are Veblen’s peculiar contribution to modern sociology and 
economic theory. V. H. R. 


ENIGMAS OF History. By Hugh Ross Williamson. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 
pp. 254. $3.75. 
When asked whether his name was Smith, the first Duke of Wellington 
replied: “Sir, a man who will believe that will believe anything!” Hugh Ross 
Williamson, successively journalist, Anglican priest, and Roman Catholic 
convert, is the spiritual descendant of the Duke’s unknown inquirer. He 
believes that Henry VII murdered the little princes in the Tower, that 
Henry VIII did not father Queen Elizabeth I, that the latter was accessory 
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to the murder of the Ear! of Leicester's wife, and that the Gunpowder Plot 
was invented by the younger Cecil. These theses have been so often advanced 
and so thoroughly refuted by competent historians that it is a nice question 
whether one’s irritation at Mr. Williamson outweighs one’s admiration for 
his cheerful courage. Vv. 


Living WitHout Guioves. By Halford E. Luccock. Oxford University Press, 
N.Y. pp. xix-181. $3.00. 

This crisp volume is a collection of short pieces which have appeared in the 
pages of The Christian Century. Dr. Luccock has a vivid and vital sense of 
humor and his humor is both pointed and purposeful. It lies somewhere 
between wit and satire. He puts his hand on, and measures the span between, 
profession and performance. It is gratifying to find someone who, in an age 
addicted to moral preachments, knows so well that the best preaching may 
well be that which elicits laughter at the self. By pointing to the contradic- 
tion in ourselves, Simeon Stylites prompts both laughter and amendment. 
Such humor serves as a valid method of communication for moral and 
religious truth. The beauty of the method lies in the fact that Luccock does 
not remove himself to some lofty place apart from a common predicament. 
This Simeon Stylites, this “world’s original columnist,” is himself stuck by 
the column on which he sits. The book should have a wide reading by all 
who are still capable of laughing at themselves. J. E. B. 


New Frontiers oF KNowLepGE: A Symposium. Public Affairs Press, Wash- 
ington. pp. x-125. $2.75. 

Very few Americans have the privilege of hearing the Voice of America 

broadcasts and, consequently, most of us are uninformed about the type of 

program it carries. This book is a compilation of the radio addresses of 

writers, scholars, and public figures who have participated in the Voice of 

America. 

The list ranges from Walt Disney to Arnold Toynbee, and the subjects 
are equally diversified. The essays are brief, approximately one thousand 
words each, and contribute nothing particularly scholarly; they are intended 
to challenge the minds of thoughtful citizens throughout the world. Such 
names as Sidney Hook, Henry Luce, Nathan M. Pusey, Carl G. Jung, David 
Sarnoff, Toyohiko Kagawa, and William O. Douglas will provoke the inter- 
est of many readers. 

The weakness of such a volume is obvious. The value is in the brief 
glimpse it gives of the willingness of the Voice of America authorities to 
invite public figures, representing a wide difference of political and intellec- 
tual thought, to speak on controversial subjects. This in itself should be a 
heartening note for university people in particular, and, if for no other 
reason, this volume should be noted in a professional journal. J. W. Ross 
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ENRICHING FAMILy Lire. By Bess B. Lane. Public Affairs Press, Washington. 
pp. xii-121. $3.25. 


In this short book Mrs. Lane draws on her wide experience as a mother and 
homemaker, a teacher and administrator in such schools as the Midtown 
Ethical Culture School in New York City and the Friends Select School of 
Philadelphia. She has also served as a counselor to both teachers and parents. 
The book is practical in approach and has illustrative material drawn from 
actual experiences with children. Mrs. Lane helps couples to assess their own 
resources for successful parenthood, to decide on what values they hold 
important, and urges them to give careful thought to planning for more 
time in “family living” as distinguished from housekeeping and child-care. 
She believes that a curriculum should be built to meet the basic needs and 
the special needs of each member of the family. Every chapter ends with 
“Suggested Activities” for family groups, and the appendix carries questions 
useful for discussion in group study. F. M. McE. 


JOURNAL OF A SCIENTICIAN, By Piero Modigliani. Philosophical Library, N.Y. 
pp. 136. $3.75. 


This little book is intended for light reading. The style is unconventional 
and relies upon the surprise factor in modernist literary figures and meta- 
phors illustrating some of the common paradoxes of relativity theory, and 
also in the subjectivity puzzles of the older psychology. The reader is sure to 
find diversion in Modigliani’s personalized account of his own reflections on 
modes and ideas ranging over many subjects of industrial-cultured man. 
Even so, this book is overpriced, for it is not a scientific treatise, and it is not 
a scholarly work; there is no bibliography, no reference, no index. The 
author is the Executive Director of Research for Modiglass Fibers, Inc. and 
holds numerous patents in the fields of industrial research. 

The latter part of the journal becomes somewhat more autobiographical 
than the earlier part, an intention disavowed in the beginning. The writing 
is more careless too; for example, on page 113 only half the quotation marks 
are given, so that it is impossible to see where the quotation begins or whose 
it is—he (Modigliani’s uncle) hated the German scholars who had locked 
Leonardo da Vinci in the concentration camps of their books as the Genius 
of the Renaissance.” (113) In fact, the reader can scarcely help identifying 
Modigliani, the modern inventor, with da Vinci, the Renaissance inventor: 
“. .. | felt sometimes that I met Signor da Vinci in the garden of my uncle, 
and talked with him of horses, airplanes, and also women.” (113) There isa 
chapter entitled “Modern Vinciana,” and the last line of the book tells us 
that some day a history book will read “. . . five hundred years after the 
birth of Leonardo da Vinci (1452) the Second Renaissance of the West 
started all over again.” And the reader may well add, “with Modigliani!” 

A. J. W. 
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RicHarp HAKLuyT, VoyAaGes AND DocuMENTs. Selected by Janet Hampden. 
Oxford University Press, N.Y. pp. xxvili-471. $2.50. 

Long inaccessible to the general reader but much desired by researchers into 

the early contacts between East and West, what is perhaps the more 

important part of these tales of the early voyages is now made easily 

accessible. 

Interest is greatly quickened by the present world situation, and those 
who would get a glimpse of the facts of early contacts with the Orient will 
find here a surprising account of the early impact of West upon East. 
There is much that explains the resentments of centuries, resentments of 
East against West, for there was—on the part of these old sea captains and 
slave traders—a brutality and inhumanity which created a tradition from 
which the world still reaps a harvest of misunderstanding. 

There are also disclosed the sources of those early contempts, which 
have not yet faded out of the minds of the white race, with respect to the 
other races and institutions of the world. It is plainly evident that the 
contempt arose from a colossal ignorance which fades but slowly from the 
general consciousness. All this does not provide pleasant reading, but it is 
of particular value for the western man in the present crisis. 

It should work repentance and humiliation, which is good for the 
western soul, and so become a contribution to present situations. R. T. F. 


Tue Op INNs or Lonpon. By Louis T. Stanley. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 
pp- xii-124. $4.50. 

Half a penny for a bed, a farthing for candles and another for soup—these 
were considered excessive statements in the days when the Inns of this 
book were in their primal condition. It may be safely guessed that the 
prices have gone up during the last five centuries, but many of the Inns 
are still there and welcoming trade. For many their present interest will lie 
in the historic and literary scenes with which they have been related: 
Piers Plowman, The Canterbury Tales, The Beggar's Opera, Dick Whit- 
tington with his cat, and a long line of literary lights that have made English 
literature down to the modern age, but those that have not yet reached 
the status of myth. The very names of English Inns provide a fascinating 
collection, and London alone is rich in this regard. Out of a hundred 
more famous ones described, twenty-four appear in illustration as they are 
today, providing special interest for the tourist. What is rare in an English 
book is found in this one—an index. There is also a glossary of terms. 


i eS 


Tue Greocrapuy oF Witcucrart. By Montague Summers. University Books, 
N.Y. pp. 623. $7.50. 

In the Autumn issue (1957) of The Personalist I reviewed the first Ameri- 

can edition of Father Summers’s History of Witchcraft and Demonology; 

the book under scrutiny at the moment is a companion study and, once 
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more, the first American issue. It shows the same bias, the same cleavage 
of point of view from the published stand of the Catholic Encyclopaedia, 
the same rigid belief in the prevalence of Satanism, and the same para- 
phernalia of the occult which were in evidence in the earlier volume. 

Whereas Father Summers eaflier concentrated on definition of terms, 
such as witch, demon, familiar, and sabbat, he now takes us on a tour of 
Greece and Rome, Scotland, New England, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain in order to document by region the who, how many, and where of 
the witchcraft business. He cites names of those tried, testimonies, punish- 
ments, and the like with the thoroughness manifested in his original bibli- 
ography published in the History. 

Father Summers is at his dramatic best in describing the corruption 
and fall of the Knights Templars, the work of Kramer and Sprenger on 
the Malleus Maleficarum, and the variant forms of the Faust legend. He 
reiterates the link between heresy and witchcraft, catalogues orgies, and, 
as usual, mixes the supernatural, magic, and witchcraft in one brew. As 
with his work on Restoration literature, Father Summers reveals a charac- 
teristic vitality, a tremendous amount of reading, an all-consuming belief— 
and yet, in spite of the luridly fascinating material and the overpowering 
documentation in several languages, most readers will still wonder what 
the author understands by the word “fact.”’ 

Although Father Summers is gallant enough to admit, under pressure, 
that most of the Salem witches were fakes, he insists that evidence indicates 
that many of the beldames knew what they were up to all the time; and 
he blames the Genevan clergy for creating an atmosphere of superstition. 
What of the atmosphere of France, Italy, and Spain? And why no witches 
to speak of since the eighteenth century? The good Father dodges these 
and other questions; it is hard to take him seriously. But in fun, he can be 
fun. His material carries him whether you believe him or not. W. H. D. 
Harvey Mudd College 


WASHINGTON AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Esmond Wright. The 
Macmillan Co., N.Y., pp. 192. $2.50. 

The purpose of the “Teach Yourself History Library” is to bring a fresh 
outlook and create interest in history by means of the biographies of 
historical personages. This purpose is excellently achieved in the present 
volume. Of interest even to the recondite historian, it is an especially 
valuable book to place in the hands of the young. Its biographical nature 
gives opportunity for the little human touches which the more academic 
historian overlooks. 

Who else has told us in a brief history of George’s strong-minded and 
imperious mother; of George’s meeting with the Half King of the Senecas, 
at Seneca Castle perhaps, where my ancestors fled after the Revolution; or 
that the discharge of Washington’s rifle started the Seven Years War? How 
many of us were informed of Mary Washington’s financial abilities and the 
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extensive business she started and ran on her own, or that Washington, 
starting for his inauguration, wrote to Knox that he felt like a culprit “going 
to his place of execution”? oe! Fe? 


Tue D.A.R.: AN INFoRMAL History. By Martha Strayer. Public Affairs 
Press, Washington, D.C. pp. vi-262. $3.75. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution was founded in 1890 by two 
government clerks, a boarding-house keeper, and a lady of leisure. One of 
the most curious pressure groups in the long and unseemly history of log- 
rolling and propaganda, its excursions into politics and race relations are 
well known and have received far more publicity than its schools for moun- 
tain children. Miss Strayer is an experienced and competent journalist, 
and the fascination of her “informal” history is by no means diminished 
by the D.A.R.’s refusal to permit inspection of its official records. V. H. R. 


SOLDIERS OF THE STATES. By William H. Riker. Public Affairs Press, Wash- 
ington. pp. 129. $3.25. 

The United States Militia (known officially since 1935 as the National 
Guard) is an anomalous institution, owing allegiance both to the Federal 
Government and to the state governments and receiving appropriations 
from Congress and from the state legislatures. Professor Riker’s able and 
enlightening study analyzes the Guard’s dual function as a state militia 
and as an organized national reserve, emphasizing the constitutional and 
political problems involved and concluding that joint administration of 
the Guard has resulted in military inefficiency. (115-117) V. H. R. 


Hoaxes. By Curtis D. MacDougall. Dover Publications, Inc., N.Y. pp. viii- 
338. $1.75. 

The second revised edition of Professor MacDougall’s popular book pro- 
vides a rich harvest of human ingenuity and folly, including material as 
disparate as Piltdown Man, the Van Meegeren forgeries, the Stavisky 
frauds, and the twenty-seven gentlemen who pretended to be Louis XVII. 
Unfortunately, however, the author’s accuracy is not always equal to his 
gusto. In his brief account of the two Tichborne cases (the action brought 
by the claimant to recover “his” property and the subsequent prosecution 
of the claimant for perjury), MacDougall commits six major blunders in 
five consecutive sentences. (130, lines 14-26) V. H.R. 


PREACHER’S Kips. By Grace Nies Fletcher. E. P. Dutton & Co., N.Y. pp. 255. 
$3.75. 

Grace Nies Fletcher, whose first book, Jn my Father’s House, found wide 

acclaim, has followed that with another which promises even greater suc- 

cess. It tells the story of the common happenings in the parsonage full of 

both the tragic and the comic and so true to life that its truth will be 

readily recognized by every parsonage dweller. Not only so, but it is told 
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with a charm and skill which make it interesting reading. The point with 
this reviewer is that he himself was once a guest in that parsonage and could 
verify many of the events in the life and traits of character depicted in the 
career of a most devoted and successful minister. This is truly “a book to 
laugh over and be comforted by, and on every page is the glow of family 
happiness.” R. T. F. 


New DrreEcTIONS FOR THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. By Frederick Mayer. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington. pp. viii-52. $2.50. 

In this slender volume, to which Aldous Huxley has written an introduction, 
the author deals with “Goals of Education,” ‘““The Challenge of Higher Edu- 
cation,” “The Teacher,” ““The Obstacles,” and paths leading toward “Cre- 
ative Education.” I find in these chapters little that is new, although, to be 
sure, it is well to emphasize anew some of the ideas here presented. Mayer's 
“new directions” for the American university are outlined most sketchily, 
are vague and ill-defined. ““The new conception of the university,” he says, 
“is as a genuine community center where pressing social problems are 
solved in a co-operative way.” (43) But, considering the whole range of 
knowledge and the problems of and needs for basic research in all fields, 
this can hardly be an adequate conception of a university or of its proper 
function—even if it were clear just what is meant. Perhaps what is wrong 
with our universities is that they have become just such “community 
centers’’—without proper stress on the fundamentals. W. H. W. 


Tue Ants. By Wilhelm Goetsch. University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 
pp. 169. $4.50. 

All that most of us know about ants is that they are a ubiquitous nuisance 
and that Solomon somewhere advised us to look to them for moral guidance. 
If we would take time to really become acquainted with a few of the six 
thousand varieties of them, we might discover that they are more interest- 
ing than television idols and, as Bergson suggested, offer a more significant 
clue to the nature of reality at large than do atoms and molecules. This little 
volume tells us a great deal about them in a story that is told simply and 
with authority. Its author is honorary professor in the University of Graz, 
and emeritus director of the Zoological Institute and the Museum of the 
University of Wroclaw, Poland. For many millions of years, ants have put 
into practice the ideal scheme of social life proposed by Plato in his 
Republic. In their world no creature is a complete ant, just as in Plato's 
scheme nobody would be a complete person. One wonders, after reading 
this book, whether these extraordinary little creatures may not be destined 
to become the prototype of future humanity, in some unborn age dedicated 
to an engineered society, training by conditioning, and controlled by 
manipulation. Let’s hope, however, that ants remain ants and that people 
remain people. W. L. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN IpEA. By Louis H. Sullivan. Dover Publications, 
N.Y. pp. xii-333. $1.85. 

This is an unabridged reprint of Sullivan’s personal autobiography, which 

was first published in 1924. It is well written, is informative, and will always 

remain a historic document. The influence which Sullivan had on modern 

American architects—notably on Frank Lloyd Wright and Mies van der 

Rohe—becomes evident in this book. W. H. W. 


THE BOOK ABROAD 


Ludwig Feuerbach ou la Transformation du Sacré. Par Henri Arvon. 
Presses Universitaires de France, Paris. pp. 185. 600 fr. 
It would seem that Ludwig Feuerbach (1804-1872) is one of those philoso- 
phers who make a great stir in their lifetime and then suffer a decline but 
are rediscovered and reappraised at a later date. Feuerbach was one of the 
minor so-called Left-wing Hegelians. He followed Schleiermacher’s view that 
Christian theology is a symbolic expression of man’s subjective moral and 
religious experience, which cannot be expressed in other than figurative 
terms, rather than a description of objective reality, and later Strauss’s view 
that the Gospels are unconscious poetry and myth. He held that the concept 
of God had no objective reference. Man’s inner yearnings, aspirations, hopes, 
and fears are projected into theological dogma. Thus God is the human 
ideal given an objective existence and attributed with the qualities which 
man admires. Immortality likewise is mythical and figurative. Perhaps the 
most important fact about Feuerbach is that he influenced such widely 
divergent thinkers as Marx, Kierkegaard, and, possibly, even Tillich. One 
writer has found in his work the first gropings of existentialism, and cer- 
tainly no history of naturalistic or scientific humanism can ignore his work. 
The present volume covers the topics: “From Spirit to Men,” “The Man- 
God,” “I-Thou,” “The Man-Nature,” and “The Man and God.” Critical 
examination is made of all his important works with especial emphasis upon 
the Essence of Christianity, written in 1843 and generally considered his 
greatest book. Feuerbach states that his primary interest from his early years 
was religion even beyond science and philosophy, although philosophy— 
especially that of Hegel—came to attract him later. Eminent theologians, 
such as Hans Ehrenburg, Karl Heim, and Karl Barth, have agreed that 
Feuerbach has posed the religious problem at the correct level, neither 
historic nor philosophic, but that of the eternal and irrational aspirations of 
human nature. According to Engels, Marx based his materialistic conception 
of history upon the work of Feuerbach. Truth is only the totality of human 
life and being. It does not exist in thought or knowledge. All philosophy 
should take its point of departure, not from the subject in face of the object, 
but from subject to subject: I and Thou. Sense perception and altruism give 
the two directions to Feuerbach’s thought, although sense perception, 
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approaching the view of existentialism, must serve altruism. The immor- 
tality of a writer resides in the permanent value of his work. Good is that 
which contributes to the maintenance and increase of happiness, evil that 
which does the reverse. In conclusion, in his last book Feuerbach attempts to 
make God both natural and human, to develop a spiritualized materialism. 
Materialism was for him the basis for the edifice of being and human knowl- 
edge, but not, as for the physiologist, the edifice itself. 
Merritt M. THOMPSON 


La Métaphysique de l’Etre dans la Philosophie de Louis Lavelle. Par Jean 
Ecole. Editions Nauwelaerts, Louvain. pp. 312. 210 frs. b. 

The eminent French philosopher Louis Lavelle, who died in 1951, is unfor- 
tunately little known in this country. Not one of his philosophical works 
has been translated into English. Yet in France he is known as one of the 
most original contemporary thinkers. He was professor at the Collége de 
France, a post once held by Henri Bergson. The intrinsic difficulty of 
Lavelle’s philosophy may be one of the reasons why it is almost unnoticed 
in English-speaking countries. The present excellent account of his meta- 
physics provides an introduction to his thought, from which the reader can 
go on to the more difficult metaphysical works of Lavelle himself. 

This study is a fully-documented account of Lavelle’s philosophy of being 
and includes comparisons with other contemporary French thinkers, such as 
Jean-Paul Sartre, and with traditional realistic metaphysics. The center of 
Lavelle’s doctrine of being is his notion that our own participation in being 
is given in the cogito of Descartes. The whole order of being, from pure 
act down to the least individual partaker of being, is totally present in 
consciousness. The origin of philosophy in consciousness which for Descartes 
was a purely epistemological device, becomes for Lavelle the key to the 
whole metaphysical order of participation, in which the individual thinker 
finds himself to be set or “inscribed.”” The so-called “ontological” argument 
for the existence of God takes on a new meaning in this philosophy, because 
it shows the presence of absolute being to thought. A necessary consequence 
of this philosophy of total participation in absolute being is the univocity of 
being. Lavelle himself always protested that this did not lead to any sort of 
pantheism, but Jean Ecole is quite rightly disquieted by the pantheist and 
idealist implications present in any metaphysics which presents finite beings 
as only participating in degrees of univocal total being. The author also 
gives a sympathetic but critical account of Lavelle’s attempt to found philos- 
ophy in subjective experience, and wonders whether the method of Descartes 
can fail to lead to idealist conclusions. 

This work includes a complete bibliography of the books and articles by 
and about Louis Lavelle in all languages and complete indices of terms. It 
provides an admirable introduction to the difficult metaphysical system of 
Louis Lavelle, one of the most distinguished thinkers of modern France. His 
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philosophy may well turn out to have more permanent value than that of 
many prophets of being and not-being who are currently notorious. P. M. 


La Philosophie médicale de Ravaisson. Par Jean Cazeneuve. Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, Paris. pp. 158. 600 fr. 

This little volume is the latest in the series of the Bibliothéque de Philoso- 
phie Contemporaine. The subtitle is “Ravaisson and the Animist and 
Vitalist Physicians,” and the work deals with the influence of certain theories 
concerning the nature of life and the soul on the philosophy of Ravaisson. 
Among the medical doctors, whose view of the soul was studied and dis- 
cussed by Ravaisson, are van Helmont, Stahl, Barthez, Bichat, and Buisson. 
The author points out how ideas on the nature of life which had a merely 
medical or physiological context are used by Ravaisson for his metaphysical 
system, which is one of the monuments of nineteenth-century French 
philosophy. P. M. 


Essai d’une Philosophie Premiere. T. 2. L’Action. Par Edouard LeRoy. 

Presses Universitaires de France, Paris. pp- 443-880. 1600 f. 

This book is the second volume of the author’s statement of his philosophy 
growing out of his research and teaching at the Collége de France for many 
years. As was stated before, his purpose was to bring together and harmonize 
the positivism of the scholar and the idealism of the philosopher. The third 
section of the First Book, entitled “Exterior Nature,” presents the basis for 
what he terms empirical idealism, an idealistic recognition of the unique- 
ness and supremacy of man growing out of a naturalistic origin. Life is 
found to be an emergence not wholly explainable in terms of physics and 
chemistry. Man himself is a further emergence. His body seems to have 
reached the end of his material evolution and further progress can occur 
only through spiritual means: industry, society, language, intelligence, etc. 
A new order, explainable only in metaphysical terms, may be emerging, 
a period of conscious and free invention. There has been, even at the 
lower stages of evolution, a factor, akin to Bergson’s élan vital, which trans- 
cends materiality, a psychic factor operating with characteristics similar to 
those in human invention and culminating in intelligence. 

The first section of the second volume, which is the fourth of the whole 
discussion, is entitled “Spiritual Liberty”; the fifth covers “The Moral 
Requirements,” and the sixth and last, “The Supreme Question.” The 
discussion of “Action’’ may well begin with the problem of liberty, the 
author holds, since it is the essential and central problem of any philosophy 
whatsoever. What does the free act mean? Free from what? “A free act 
would be one which preceding conditions are not sufficient to produce and 
to determine, one which would evidence an authentic initiative, a true 
beginning.” (444) The problem is one with that of action. Are we really 
capable of acting as the origin, the beginning, the productive force, or is 
it all an illusion? Are we merely the passageway for waves of impulsion 
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from without, in which case we do not act at all? To act, then, is basically 
no other than to act freely. In a word, the free act is not effect but cause, 
not the given but the giving. This view is arrived at by introspection 
which, after a long period of undeserved disfavor, has recovered its rank 
and role of basic method. There are two psychologies, the one scientific 
and positivistic, the other an essential part, a fundamental moment of 
philosophy which is quite as scientific and competent to solve problems as 
an overemphasized positivism. It is this inner look into our own natures 
which affirms freedom. The whole history and evolution of life shows an 
increase in consciousness and freedom of thought. “Intelligent spontaneity” 
might be termed the goal and theme of the process. 

The remainder of the book works out in detail the implications of 
the major position already taken, that of empirical idealism. On the whole, 
the book represents the complete expression of a philosophy which is aware 
of the varying aspects of the field up to the present and yet does not 
hesitate to accept certain aspects of tradition quite independently of chang- 
ing fashions in metaphysics. In its tremendous emphasis upon human values 
and its acute penetration into their implications for the various aspects 
of man’s concern, it well deserves to be termed one of the notable discus- 
sions of the present period. M. M. T. 


Existence et Signification. Par Alphonse De Waelhens. Editions E. Nauwe- 
laerts, Louvain. pp. 292. 145 frs. b. 

This volume is a collection of short essays, all written in the last five years, 
dealing principally with problems connected with contemporary phe- 
nomenology. The author is known for his works on, and translations of, 
Heidegger. In these articles he continues his investigations of such phe- 
nomenologists and existentialists as Husserl, Merleau-Ponty, Sartre, and 
others. He compares the phenomenological method of Hegel with that of 
Husserl, the founder of modern phenomenology, and contrasts the Hegelian 
dialectic of mediation with the central notion of Husserl’s phenomenology, 
the immediate presence of an object to thought. 

Although the author does not intend in this work to expound his own 
philosophy in any systematic fashion, it is clear that he makes many of 
Husserl’s fundamental insights his own. The notion that original experience 
is not a mere speculation on things, but an encountering and coexistence 
with them (101), or the notion that man is essentially a comprehension 
of being, or an opening towards being (117), are among the most profound 
realizations of the modern phenomenological movement. 

It is to be hoped that this little volume, which is elegantly written and 
produced, will encourage interest in contemporary phenomenology. In an 
era when many philosophical tendencies are immersed in futilities, the 
return to things themselves is the happiest direction which thought could 
take. P. M. 
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Hugo Dingler, Gedenkbuch zum 75. Geburtstag. Herausgegeben von Wil- 

helm Kranipf. Eidos-Verlag, Miinchen. pp. 222. DM 1, 90. 
This Gedenkbuch consists of fourteen essays written by as many philoso- 
phers. The topics under discussion range from Denis Silagi’s “Encounter 
with Hugo Dingler’”’ and Paul Lorenzen’s “Formal Logic and Arithmetic in 
Dingler’s Methodological Philosophy” to Wilhelm Krampf’s “Ethico-Reli- 
gious Action Within the Framework of Methodological Philosophy.” Most of 
the essays are concerned with specific aspects and implications of Dingler’s 
“methodological philosophy.” A list of Dingler’s publications is given in the 
appendix. 

For American philosophers unacquainted with Dingler’s work, this book 
provides an informative and, in parts, judiciously evaluative introduction 
to this unique but much neglected thinker. W. H. W. 


Vom Schénen und seiner Wahrheit. Von Richard und Gertrud Koebner. 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin. pp. 126. DM 12.--. 

This slender-volume is devoted to an analysis of aesthetic experience and is 
concerned, in particular, with the question of “aesthetic truth.” The basic 
theme of the book, so it seems to me, is the statement that “aesthetic experi- 
ence would be completely meaningless were it not interwoven with values 
which are foundational to the whole context of our personal life.” (65) But 
“the truth which we know to be present in the beautiful cannot be connected, 
by conceptual manipulations, with cognitions aimed at in the natural 
sciences, in psychology, or in logic.’ (124) The book is well written and 
exceptionally thought-provoking. W. H. W. 


Plato: Der Kampf ums Sein. Von Hans M. Wolff. University of California 
Press, Berkeley. pp. 312. $4.50. 

This work is a summary account of the literary structure and composition, 

and of the philosophical content, of all the dialogues of Plato. The author 

is particularly concerned with tracing the development of Plato’s meta- 

physics from the earliest Socratic dialogues through the Laws, based on 

Plato's own texts. 

Unfortunately, this book does not employ any sound scholarly method, 
and, consequently, the conclusions reached are usually quite arbitrary. 
The author proceeds from the assumption that most of the dialogues are 
conflations of material written at different periods, a view for which there 
is not the slightest objective evidence. The fact that the Sophist, for example, 
refers even to the second part of the Parmenides clearly shows that the 
Sophist is later than the whole of that dialogue, a fact which the author 
blandly ignores. The whole disintegration and reconstruction of the layers 
in the Republic or Theaetetus is unsupported by evidence, and _ this 
unhappy echo of nineteenth-century “higher” criticism is not now main- 
tained by any serious scholars. 
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The philosophical conclusions reached by such methods have no 
historical relation with the thought of Plato. The notion that Plato in the 
Theaetetus was maintaining that Protagoras was right after all, and that 
sensation is knowledge (234), is utterly contrary to Plato’s own conclusion. 
Nor was Plato a Kantian idealist come to torment us before the time. 
Doxa, which means opinion or belief, cannot be translated Vorstellung 
and is most assuredly not “mit denken so gut wie identisch.” It is odd 
that if the situation in the Timaeus were pantheistic, neither Plato nor any 
modern scholar should have noticed that fact. This work is a somewhat 
superficial and inexact summary of the content of Plato’s work. P. M. 


Metaphystk einst und jetzt. Von Simon Moser. Walter De Gruyter & Co., 

Berlin. pp. 294. DM 18.-. 

The title, Metaphysics Then and Now, together with the subtitle, Critical 
Investigations Concerning the Idea and the Starting-point of Ontology, 
describes well the content of this book. After an introductory chapter 
centering around Aristotle’s metaphysics, we are made acquainted with the 
changes wrought by Thomas Aquinas and by Suarez and are then introduced 
to Neo-Scholastic ontology and the metaphysics of Nicolai Hartmann and 
Martin Heidegger. But all of these discussions, which are crowded into the 
first half of the book, serve only to set the stage for a painstaking analysis 
of present-day “metaphysics of nature’ and “metaphysics of technology.” 

The author is well versed in the problems of traditional metaphysics 
and has given us some excellent interpretations of Hartmann and Heidegger. 

‘he really significant part of the book, however, consists of the two long 
chapters (155-294) which deal with the metaphysical presuppositions and 
implications of modern science and technology. 

In the first of these chapters, our author contrasts the view that the 
physical sciences are concerned only with mathematical schemata as instru- 
mentalities for our control over the world of phenomena (Mach, Pascual 
Jordan) with the view that beyond and behind such schemata there exists 
Nature in itself and independent of observation and experimentation 
(Heisenberg) ; he discusses the conflict between physicists who adhere to 
the idea of a strict causal determination of the events in nature (Einstein, 
Schrédinger) and physicists of equal renown who, in the ultimate sense, 
deny such determination in physical nature (Bohr, Heisenberg). In the 
perspective of these discussions, the author also considers problems in the 
realm of organic nature and in history, finding acceptable basic ideas in 
the works of Nicolai Hartmann. The problem of technology, however, he 
discusses in the perspective which Heidegger has developed for this problem 
—a metaphysico-ontological perspective which puts human existence and 
human needs at the center of all reality. 

As a metaphysical approach to modern science and technology, this book 
is thought-provoking and suggestive; but it is only an approach to the 
crucial problems, not a solution. W. H.W. 
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La filosofia francese contemporanea. Di Francesco Valentini. Feltrinelli 
Editore, Milano. pp. 371. L. 2500. 

All of the principal schools of thought in postwar France are examined in 
this work. They range from the atheistic existentialism of Sartre to the 
Christian existentialism of Marcel, and from Hegelian idealism to Marxist 
materialism. The author summarizes in brief chapters the philosophies of E. 
Levinas, Camus, Merleau-Ponty, Sartre, Gabriel Marcel, Mounier, E. Weil, 
and others. The result is necessarily superficial and more useful to the 
dilettante than to the person who is interested in philosophical systems 
seen as a coherent whole. 

The defects of this book are to be ascribed not only to its brevity and 
the large number of philosophies which it attempts to cover but also to 
its partisan point of view. Instead of attempting to see each philosophy 
sympathetically from the inside, Valentini weighs them all in terms of 
contemporary Marxism. Philosophies are seen as the products of social and 
economic forces and are judged in terms of their political relevance. It is 
unfortunate that in this book thinkers of modern France should not be 
taken seriously on their philosophical merits and that the history of ideas 


should be written in terms of the inane categories of modern Marxism. 
P. M. 


Problemi Filosofict in Marsilio Ficino. Di Michele Schiavone. Marzorati 
Editore, Milan. pp. 327. L. 2500. 
The latest volume in the series of philosophical studies published under the 
auspices of Professor Sciacca of the University of Genoa offers an interpre- 
tation of the metaphysics and epistemology of the great Florentine Platonist, 
Marsilio Ficino. One of the most curious intellectual phenomena of modern 
times is the survival in contemporary Italy of the absolute idealism of Hegel. 
Like many recent Italian students of the Renaissance, the author of this 
work is chiefly concerned with discovering in Ficino anticipations of modern 
idealism. As might be expected this leads him to an interpretation which 
has very little historical objectivity. At one place Michele Schiavone even 
admits that his interpretation is nonhistorical. (74, note 2) Certainly his 
presentation of Ficino as a dialectical idealist, announcing the immanence 
of the Absolute in finite beings, has scarcely any relation with Ficino’s 
own intentions. The author discards the traditional theism of Ficino on 
the ground that it is merely “verbal” (43), a “verbal network” (62), which 
is “merely psychological” (41), or even “insincere.” (34) The author's 
interpretation is completely lacking in scholarly objectivity, and many of 
his assertions are unsupported by references. The notion that “the individual 
as such dissolves itself” (57) is excellent Hegel, but is totally foreign to 
Ficino. Schiavone’s understanding of Greek philosophy is equally arbitrary. 
Parmenides’s famous dictum does not mean that “that which is and 
thought are the same,” but rather “that which can be the object of 
thought and that which is are the same.” (14) Nor did Plato hold that 
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reality is idea in the sense that reality is mental. In short this book is 
interesting as an example of modern Italian neo-Hegelianism rather than 
as an objective historical study of Marsilio Ficino. PM 


Alberto Rougés. Par Diego F. Prd. Valles Calchaquies, Argentina. pp. 386. 
It has been previously pointed out by this reviewer that the lines of culture 
pass much more easily east and west, between the United States and Europe, 
than north and south, between the United States and the countries of South 
America. One of the centers of culture to the south, not well known in this 
country, is the city of Tucuman in northern Argentina, in pre-Columbian 
times an outpost of the Incan empire whose centers were located north of 
this territory. One of the foremost founders and leaders of the very consid- 
erable culture of modern Tucuman was the person whose life and work 
form the content of the present volume. The ancestors of Alberto Rougés 
came from a French town in the Pyrenees near the Spanish border and set- 
tled in northern Argentina about 1824. They developed a sugar plantation 
and mill which remained in the family and formed the material basis of 
Alberto’s living for many years, at times irritating him because of its rivalry 
with scholarly pursuits for his time and attention. His early education took 
place under excellent teachers at the elementary school of the Normal 
School in Tucuman which city he left only to study law and jurisprudence 
in Buenos Aires. At home he amassed an extensive library and familiarized 
himself with the literature of science, philosophy, education, and related 
fields until he became one of the foremost scholars of his period. In 1914 he 
was one of the founders of the National University of Tucuman where he 
held professorships and, in fact, was rector at the time of his death in 1945 
at the age of sixty-five. He also held various important positions on commis- 
sions and in organizations of national scope and influence. The bibliography 
of his writings is very impressive. 

The chapters of the book give summaries of his views on science, spiritual 
reality, and ontology, and of his axiological, aesthetic, juridical, social, and 
educational thought. One chapter gives quotations from his work which 
lends itself readily to aphoristic statement. Together with his scientific inter- 
ests—he assisted in the inauguration of the vast Genera Plantarum, a work 
intended to cover the entire flora of the Argentine and which has not yet 
been completed—his philosophy has embodied a strong spiritual and 
humanistic element; in fact, one might say, this humanistic element is its 
dominating principle. The concepts drawn from a materialistic physics, he 
held, are each atomistically complete quite independent of the past and the 
future, whereas the concept of the spirit finds the present an accumulation, 
embodying the past and looking toward a future. An electron or a neutron, 
for example, is just what it is, neither more nor less, whereas a single note 
of a melody is meaningless except as it is heard in relation to the preceding 
notes and the future notes which complete it. He thought that there was no 
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morality without religion, an idea to which he remained loyal to the end 
of his life. M. M. T. 


Poeta en Maryland. By Martin Alberto Boneo. Coleccién de la Clepsidra, 
Buenos Aires. pp. 62. $18.— m./n. 

This small book of exquisite sonnets in Spanish was written largely as a 

tribute to the friends of the author in the United States and especially in 

Maryland, where he spent a period of time. The poems are placed in five 

groupings: Dedication, The Stranger, The Enchanting Years, The Poet in 

Maryland, and Sonnet on his Return to the Homeland. M. M. T. 


Temas de Pedagogia Universitaria. Seleccion por Domingo Buonocore. 
Universidad Nacional del Litoral, Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y 
Sociales, Santa Fe, Arg. pp. 397. 

The time is not far past when universities and their faculties considered 

educational (or pedagogical in the old phraseology) problems beneath 

their dignity. The scholarly status of the professor was all that mattered. 

That a change in the outlook has been taking place is evidenced by the 

fact that the American Philosophical Association now has a section devoted 

to the teaching of philosophy. The present volume, in harmony with this 
trend, is made up of a series of discussions by distinguished university men, 
largely Argentine but also including those from Spain, Italy, Chile, Cuba, 
and other countries, having to do with the content and methods of uni- 


versity teaching. Appropriately to the title the major emphasis is placed 
upon the area of jurisprudence and preparation for the legal profession. 
The discussions, however, are so modern, broad, and penetrating in their 
insights that they have a message for anyone concerned with the effectiveness 


of university teaching. 

The editor and compiler has seen clearly from the outset that reform 
must begin by recognizing the existence of outworn principles and practices 
in the present scene. For example, one of the authors describes what he 
calls the “professorial method” as a monologue given by the professor with 
the student as a passive listener occupied in the mechanical task of taking 
notes to be memorized and reproduced in examinations. The student is 
further relieved of effort by voluntary attendance at classes and commer- 
cially prepared digests to be memorized the night before the examination, 
the whole procedure reaching the point which could scarcely be called 
educative. The reviewer has seen this type of teaching which is not exclu- 
sively limited to the universities of South America. 

The editor recognizes clearly the threefold function of the university: 
the teaching or general cultural function, preparation for the professions, 
and, finally, the research or increase of knowledge function—no one of 
which is to be slighted in favor of an ». Beyond certain preliminary 
courses, much attention is given to the est shing of seminars (not strictly 
in the German tradition) where free d...ussion for the development of 
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objective reasoning takes place, and the techniques of scientific research 
are begun. Later there are institutes where the purpose is frankly the 
carrying on of original research to increase the sum total of knowledge. 
In the book actual research techniques are given in detail. The philosophical 
implications of the teaching, however, are not overlooked. For example, 
Professor Luis Jiménez de Asta (originally from Spain and one of the 
foremost penologists in the world) states that “culture is not that which 
is transmitted but that which is formed in the mind of the student.” 
“The days which pass demonstrated to us that the specialty, denuded of 
its humanism, produces only barbarous technicians. To avoid doing so is 
the principal task of the University.” (90) The points covered in the 
discussions are worked out in much detail, and a student looking forward 
to a professorship or an experienced professor wishing to bring himself 
up to the last minute on university functioning would find the book 
invaluable. M. M. T. 


La Cuerda. (The Cord) Por José Capdevila Marca. Ediciones Maricel, 
Buenos Aires. pp. 313. 

At the present time, when so much of modern poetry is written in exotic 
language and figures to the point almost of unintelligibility, it is a pleasure 
to read a book of poems which are clear, direct, and say precisely what 
they mean—and say it not without beauty of form. The author did his 
first work in France where he was a Catalan refugee with others who 
thought they were fighting for the freedom of both France and Republican 
Spain. With the success of Franco, he continued his exile in Caracas, 
Venezuela. His friend and critic, Luis Capdevila (no relation), says of 
his poetry that it is not the work of a finished and cultivated poet, but 
nevertheless it is the work of a true poet. For this reader its value lies 
principally in the author’s fine sensitivity and compassion for the suffering 
women, the aged, and especially the children who are victims of the cruelty 
and oppression which characterize the political tyranny of the present 
regime in Spain upon which he pours forth the vials of his wrath and 
indignation. There is a philosophical note in the ever-present question: 
Why? concerning God’s goodness and mercy, particularly in view of the 
callous and mercenary nature of some of His representatives on earth. 
There is very little of the joy of living in the poetry, as evidently there 
has been little in the life of the author. M. M. T. 


Konflikt-psychologie. Von Heinz-Rolf Liickert. Ernst Reinhardt Verlag, 
Basel. pp. 592. Fr. 37. 


The author attempts to integrate into one comprehensive system the lasting 
achievements of psychoanalysis and of modern experimental and phenom- 
enological psychology. This synthesis has become possible, so the author 
believes, because biological and cultural anthropology have placed into 
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proper perspective the nature and role of conflict in human development. 

Beginning with an analysis of needs (as distinguished from instincts and 
drives) , Liickert centers his attention first upon the problem of motivation. 
Here, in Part I, he repudiates all attempts at reductionism, discloses in detail 
the intricate interrelations of motives and of changes in motives, and dis- 
cusses at length the multidimensional phenomena and problems of need- 
fulfillments and frustrations, of regulations and the reduction of tensions. 
All of the processes here involved the author regards as “elementary” or 
basic. 

In Part II he turns to the “complex constellations,” introducing the 
relevant problems with an analysis of conscience and the problem of the 
normative factor in experience. Most of Part II, therefore, is devoted to a 
detailed study of conflicts as manifested in the developing person within a 
given society. 

The author argues his case well, making his points with reference to 
specific situations and case-studies. That he is thoroughly familiar with the 
literature is evident on almost every page and is reflected in the bibliography 
of more than 500 titles which is appended. For the psychologist and the 
‘must.’ But the philosopher also will find in it much 
that is of significance to him. The chapter on “normative determination” -- 
including, as it does, a discussion of the problem of free will—is perhaps of 


educator, this book is a 


special interest to him. It is also evident from this book that modern psychol- 
ogy must come to terms with existentialism and existential analysis. A per- 
sonalist can only welcome any study which contributes—as this does—to the 
better understanding of man. W. H. W. 


Les Rites et la Condition Humaine. Par Jean Cazeneuve. Presses Universi- 
taires de France, Paris. pp. 500. 1500 fr. 
The present work is an elaborate and thorough study of the rites and human 
conditions out of which they emerge in connection with the attempts of 
primitive peoples to establish satisfactory relations with the unseen but 
potent world. Fortunately there now exists a large, observational literature 
on the folkways and mores of the rapidly disappearing cultures of primitive 
peoples, and the author has made extensive use of the material from which 
to draw his conclusions and interpretations. Undoubtedly much modern 
thinking in the so-called human sciences of philosophy, religion, psychology, 
sociology, etc., has its roots in the dim region of the gropings of the primitive 
mind. It would seem that the investigations of explorers and anthropologists 
show that no human society has limited itself exclusively to the utilitarian in 
a material sense. The fact of ritual or ceremony directed toward an end is 
universal. The author defines rite as “‘an action which is repeated according 
to invariable rules . . . and whose effectiveness is, at least in part, extra- 


empirical.” (3-4) It always, however, serves some function and is related to 


the numineux, the supernatural, the spiritual or unseen world. Man’s basic 
problem lies in his need to resolve the opposition between his concrete, 
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individual reality and a transcendent reality that can be reached only in sym- 
bols. Thus he is “anguished” by the desire to live according to the rules of 
his unchanging, human condition prescribed by the society to which he 
belongs and the desire to rise above the rules and pass beyond all limitations. 
For example, he may wish to bring rain when the unseen powers have with- 
held it, or, on the other hand, he may wish to avoid the untoward results of 
the unusual, the unaccustomed, or the abnormal, such, for example, as an 
eclipse of the sun. Ritual provides three solutions to the dilemma of the 
individual: to reject the numineux as an impurity, to control it by the power 
of magical practice, and finally to exercise the suprahuman character of that 
which is sacred, of that which is the heart of religions. This group of three 
solutions gives the outline of the book: the first section presents examples of 
the taboos designed to avoid the “impure,” the second illustrates the control 
of both evil and beneficent spirits by magic, and the third harmonizes the 
human condition and the numineux through the sacred and the practices of 
religion, prayer, and sacrifice involving both the numineux and the individ- 
ual. For example, the dead, after having been the object of repulsion for 
their impurity, may become venérated protectors through the effectiveness of 
certain rites. To summarize, the savage feels himself lost if he is isolated from 
his clan, his deities, his rites. He feels that he exists only when he is included 
within a mystical and social system. He is “anguished” by absolute independ- 
ence or by anything which takes him out of the accustomed circle of “human 
condition.” His rites reassure him and affirm his dependence on and rapport 
with the world which is superior to him and which guarantees the perma- 
nence of his “human condition.” They restore the balance in case of conflict, 
one might say. Modern man may not be as far from the primitive as he 
thinks he is when, after an exercise of religious practice, he feels himself “‘at 
peace with God and the world.” M. M. T. 


Estudios de Historia de la Filosofia. En homenaje al Professor Rodolfo Mon- 
dolfo. Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, 
Argentina. pp. 380. 

In the review of Alberto Rougés by D. F. Pré (331), it was pointed out that 

Tucuman, in northern Argentina, is an important center of culture almost 

unknown in this country. The present work is another scholarly production 

issued by the University of Tucuman. It is the first volume of a series of dis- 


cussions or essays written in honor of Professor Mondolfo who has escaped 
the political turmoil of Europe to occupy an honored chair for some years at 
that institution. Professor Michele Federico Sciacca, a distinguished Italian 
philosopher, says of him: He is “one of the best prepared and most acute 
interpreters of Greek thought as well as one of the greatest living historians 
of Western philosophy.” (191) In the Prologue Juan Adolfo Vasquez, evi- 
dently the compiler of the collection, states that scholars from various coun- 


tries were invited to contribute in their own languages essays not only from 
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the field of ancient philosophy but also from the periods of the Renaissance 
and the Modern Age. Historiography and methods of historical research in 
philosophy were also included since these were special interests of Professor 
Mondolfo. The intention of the compiler was carried out, and essays in 
Spanish, Italian, German, and English are included. They cover principally 
the philosophies of the ancient world and the techniques of historical 
research and writing in philosophy. 

The first essay, entitled ““The Tasks of the Historian of Philosophy,” by 
Werner Goldschmidt, presents the basic problem of the history of philosophy 
very clearly: Shall the history of philosophy be merely a series of studies on 
the work of individual philosophers or shall it represent a developing or 
evolving chain of thought with causal interrelationships between individuals 
and periods? To what extent do environmental and cultural influences affect 
this development? The problem really begins with the Greeks who did not 
think of philosophy as a development in time, but rather the discovery of 
truth in a more absolute sense. Consequently they placed ideas together on 
a basis of logical relationships without regard for their chronology. One of 
Professor Mondolfo’s contributions has been to untangle these connections. 

Some of the more specific problems or topics dealt with were the similar- 
ities between Ancient Greek and Chinese philosophies, the importance of 
manuscripts, the world of myths and their transformation into philosophical 
concepts, the relation of Cynics and Stoics to the society of which they were 
a part, intellectual independence and pecuniary dependence in the ancient 
world, the concept of the primary substance in the philosophy of Aristotle, 
Plato, and technology, certain aesthetic interpretations of a discourse of 
Socrates, and Greek spirituality and human spirituality, an attempt to inter- 
pret the Greek questioning of life and its disharmonies in terms of their 
religion, philosophy, and literature. On the whole the book might be con- 
sidered an anthology of the writings of a group of notable, present-day 


philosophers. M.M.T. 
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This is a completely revised and enlarged edition of a book that gained 
immediate acceptance when it was first published. The earlier book was 
valued for its simplicity and for the clarity and fairness with which the 
author presented the major problems, methods, and principles in the field. 

In this new edition Dr. Johnson displays these same qualities as he views 
religion from the standpoint of “dynamic, interpersonal psychology.” After 
re-examining his previous writing, he has brought his work up to date 
and has added two new chapters. In Chapter Two he presents a completely 
fresh approach to the various psychologies of religion current today, and 
in Chapter Twelve he discusses the problem of the sense of religious voca- 
tion. He also includes some useful case and experimental studies. 

Teachers and students of psychology or religion in colleges and semi- 
naries will find here a book for use as well as theory—a book for those who 
wish to understand more fully the psychological basis of religious faith 
and experience. $5 
Dr. Johnson is Albert V. Danielsen professor of psychology and pastoral 
counseling at Boston University School of Theology. Well known through 
his writings in the scholarly journals in this field, he is also the author of 
Psychology of Pastoral Care ($4.75) and Personality and Religion ($4.50). 
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